
but his 
IQ is off 
the scale. 
At 5 he 
knew 
Tolkien, 
at 8 

Othello. 
Now, at 
1 5 he is 
fighting 
to take 
a degree 
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Alexander Falndy has a place at Cambridge, despite severe dyslexia and ‘clumsy child syndrome’ photograph; frank baron 


Rory Carroll 


A BOY of IS with an IQ 
off the normal scale 
but severe dyslexia 
will discover in the High 
Court today if he has suc- 
ceeded In forcing his local 
council to aid bis studies at 
Cambridge University. 

Alexander Falndy is the 
yonngest Cambridge en- 
trant this century but can 
write only two illegible 
words a minute and needs 
special equipment to read 
and write. 

Portsmouth city council 
has refused extra money to 
fund his degree in history 
of art and theology on the 
grounds that he does not 
qualify as a special educa- 
tional needs student 
Lawyers for Alexander 
said In court yesterday that 


his high intellectual age and 
low performance, com- 
pounded by dyspraxia, the 
so-called clumsy child syn- 
drome, made him a special 
case. He can bandy write his 
name, takes months to read 
a book and ftelt so subnormal 
at maths he gave it up. 

His schoolteacher parents, 
Andrew and Tanya, recog- 
nised his ability when, aged 
three, he recited verbatim 
the story of Thomas the 
Tank Engine that be had 
just heard on tape. 

At five he analysed Tol- 
kien's Lord of the Bings, at 
eight he dictated an analy- 
sis of Othello and at nine he 
became the youngest per- 
son to pass GCSE English. 
At seven his IQ measured 
152. This year it was found 
to be off the normal scale. 

He learned from books 
taped for him by the Royal 


| National Institute for the 
| Blind, and dictated ana- 
lyses that were typed by his 
I hither. 

Cambridge accepted him 
as an undergraduate at 
| Peterhouse College after he 
dictated essays on the ratio- 
nalist argument for God’s 
existence and the influence 
of classicism on Andrea 
Palladio, the 16th. centry 
Italian architect. 

Portsmouth council 
refused to top up his uni- 
versity grant because it 
aided pupils from local edu- 1 
cation authority schools 
only, whereas Alexander , 
attended the private Milton 
Abbey school in Dorset. 
The council said it had a j 
statutory duty to ensure 
money earmarked for 
youngsters with special 
educational needs went to I 
the right people. College , 


fees and living expenses 
were Likely to exceed 
£15,000 over three years. 
Special needs, such as a dic- 
taphone and typist, would 
add at least several hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr Justice Tucker, wbo 
lifted a ban on identifying 
Alexander after hearing he 
bad written a book about 
his experiences, is expected 
to give judgment this 
afternoon. 

Tanya Faludy said the 
family had no idea of their 
chances of success. “We’re 
not used to this. All I can 
say Is that this Is very, very 
important to us." 

Flanked by his parents, 
Alexander, just over 6ft 
tail, wore spectacles, blue 
blazer and tie. His more 
regular attire is corduroy 
trousers, tweed jacket, 
waistcoat and tie. 


Frustrated teachers at his 
state primary school used 
to make him repeat correc- 
tions 20 times. At nursery 
and primary school he felt 
isolated and was bullied, 
which encouraged him to 
seek refuge in literature. 

After moving to Milton 
Abbey, an all-boys board- 
ing school, he was discov- 
ered creeping around build- 
ings because he thought he 
would be tripped up at 
every corner. He settled 
and overcame shyness, be- 
coming a member of the 
house quiz team and being 
applauded when his accep- 
tance to Cambridge was 
announced. 

At the age of 10, Alexan- 
der chose Peterhouse after 
listening to tapes of Tom 
Sharpe’s novel Porterhouse 
Blue, a satire based on the 
college. 


Michael White 
and Gerard Seenan 

OBIN Cook's 
long-awaited 
plan to break 
the diplomatic 
impasse over 
the 1968 Locker- 
bie bombing last night raised 
cautious optimism that the 
two accused Libyans will be 
tried in tbe Hague next' 
spring, under Scottish law. 

In a move designed to make 
it harder for Colonel Gadafy 
to reftise extradition to a tem- 
porary Scots jurisdiction on 
Dutch soil, the Foreign Secre- 
tary challenged the Libyan 
president and his allies in Af- 
rica and the Middle East to 
make good their repeated ac- 
ceptance of such a trial on 
neutral territory. 

The new proposals amount 
to “the very terms which they 
themselves have said they 
would accept 1 now urge 
Libya to respond quickly and 
without equivocation,” said 
Mr Cook, whose crucial 
change-of-heart came seven 
years after Britain and the US 
first insisted that Tripoli 
should hand over the two sus- 
pects. 

After months of patient di- 
plomacy, involving the US 
and Dutch governments — 
but not “directly or indi- 
rectly" the Libyans — the 
move delighted many of the 
famili es of the 270 victims, 
though others were wary. 

Jim Swire, one of the most 
outspoken campaigners for 
Justice, said he was “foil of 
optimism" for a verdict, , 
though only after further de- : 
lays of perhaps two years. 

Yesterday's statement of- 
fered Libya both a carrot and 
a stick: tbe prospect of an 
early raising of extensive 
United Nations sanctions, in ■ 
place since 1962. if it co-oper- 
ates, or the threat that inter- 
national support for sanc- 
tions “will be redoubled," Mr 
Cook predicted. 

There was no Immediate 
official reaction from Libya. 
But Alistair Duff; the sus- 
pects’ Scottish solicitor, said 
the fact that three Scottish 
judges, rather than an inter- 
national panel, would try the 
case. was "not 
insurmountable". 

Mr Duff said he had 
received a positive response 
from Ibrahim LegweU, the 
suspects' legal counsel in 
Tripoli." 

“But there are conditions 


Murdoch empire in secret talks to buy ailing Spurs 
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R upert Murdoch’s News 
International Corpora- 
tion is involved in pre- 
liminary talks to buy Totten- 
ham Hostpur Football Club in 
a move worth millions of 
pounds in television and cross- 
sponsorship rights. It repre- 
sents an i mportant 'inroad for 
the mprirta mogul's ambition to 
; have influence over a pro- 
posed European super league. 

Representatives of Mr Mur- 
doch and the 7 ottenbam 
I rhfttwnaw, Alan . Sugar, are 
I understood to have held talks 
during the past' flew weeks. 
Protests by fans at the week- 


Britain 


end about the club's poor 
start to the season have rein- 
forced rumours of a takeover. 

Bans to buy a British foot- 
ball club mirror a strategy 
adopted by News Interna- 
tional in the United States, 
where Mr Murdoch’s com- 
pany owns not only extensive 
television rights to sports 
events but a number of bas- 
ketball and baseball tea m s. 

By acquiring Tottenham 
Hotspur, Mr Murdoch would 
have more say over plans for a 
super league, the .success of 
which depends on securing lu- 
crative television rights. The 
move would also put him on 
an equal footing with the likes 
of the AC Milan chairman and 
media mogul Silvio Berlus- 


coni, one of the league's most 
Influential supporters. 

The appointment at Sam 
Chisholm to the Club's hoard 
two weeks ago has also 
heightened the rumours. 

Mr Chisholm was chief ex- 
euctive and managing direc- 
tor of Mr Murdoch's satellite 
broadcaster, BSkyB. He nego- 
tiated the original deal be- 
tween Sky and the Premier 
League for broadcasting 
rights to football matches. 

According to football ana- 
lysts in the Crty, Mr Mur- 
doch’s interest in Tottenham 
represents a growing trend 
among media companies to 
target football and other 
sports clubs for takeover to 
ensure that they are guaran- 


teed broadcasting rights to 
matches. Media companies 
can cash In on spin -offs such 
as sponsorship, advertising 
and revenue from spectators. 

Mr Murdoch bought the Los 
Angeles Dodgers baseball 
team for £187 million, and has 
part shares In the Los Ange- 
les Lakers basketball team, 
the New York Knicks basket- 
ball team and the New York 
Rangers Ice hockey team. His 
company owns the television 
rights to every major team 
that appears on American 
cable television. 

Simon Banks of Soccer In- 
vestor, a daily newsletter 
reporting football finance and 
investment, said: "Clubs are 
going to be in a stronger post- 
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tlon to negotiate their own 
television rights. The broad- 
casters know that power rests 
turn to page 2 , column 8 
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Al-Amin Khalifa F him ah 
(left) and Abdel Baset All 

that have to be met," said Mr 
Duff. “Where are the suspects 
going to be held in custody? 
Are they going to be guaran- 
teed safe passage to. and in 
the event of an acquittal, from 
file trial? We have to be sure 
they are not going to be 
whisked away for trial 
elsewhere." 

Yesterday's statements, ac- 
companied by an Anglo- 
Dutch text covering details of 
the unprecedented procedure 
and a letter to UN Secretary 
General. Kofi Annan, claim to 
have given all necessary as- 
surances of safe conduct. 

The Scottish Lord Advo- 
cate, Lord Bardie, suggested 
that the full trial could start 
by May, with the two prison- 
ers being held in a “special 
facility” staffed by Scottish 
prison officers. It could last 
uptoayear. 

The suspects would first 
have been formally extradited 
from Holland. But, as both Mr 
Cook and Lord Hardie, made 
dear during a Foreign Office 
press conference yesterday, it 
is still far from certain that 
Libya will band over the two 
accused men, Abdel Baset All 
Mohazned al-Megrahi and al- 
Amin Khalifa Fhimah, who 
have always denied any 
tnvotvement 

In Washington yesterday, 
the US Secretary of State. Ma- 


deleine Albright, conceded 
that the absence of progress 
in bringing the two men to 
trial meant that "the cause of 
justice was not being served". 

After one of the biggest 
criminal investigations in 
Scottish history, the pair, 
who were nominally working 
for Libyan Arab Airlines, 
were accused of planting the 
lllb bomb in a suitcase on the 
doomed Boeing 747 in Frank- 
furt It blew up in the baggage 
bold on Pan-Am Flight 103 on 
December 21, 1988. killing all 
the passengers and 11 resi- 
dents of Lockerbie. 

Mr Cook yesterday called it 
"an act of premeditated mass 
murder and of evil 
terrorism." 

Asked whether Colonel Ga- 
dafy would use last week's 
British-backed US missile 
strikes against Sudan and Af- 
ghanistan to refuse coopera- 
tion, the Foreign Secretary 
said that was “a pretty 
i threadbare argument.” 

Mr Cook said: "For years, 
i Libya has promised that it 
I would accept a court without 
jury, meeting in a third 
country. That way forward is 
now open to them.” 

He added: *Tl is a way for- 
ward that holds out lifting 
the hardship of sanctions on 
the people of Libya." 

Lord Hardie explained that 
a jury of international judges 
would "plainly not be quali- 
fied to make rulings on ques- 
tions of [Scots] law." 

The three Judges’ verdict 
need not be unaninmous 
under Scots law, which also 
provides a not proven option. 
If acquitted the accused 
would not face charges aris- 
ing from any other evidence 
revealed in court. 

L oa der comment, page 9 
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President names Chernomyrdin as his successor as parliament moves to limit Kremlin power 

Yeltsin redraws Russia’s political map 




Viktor Chernomyrdin (left), replaces Sergei Kiriyenko 

‘Chernomyrdin’s main qualities 
are decency, honesty and 
thoroughness. These will 
decide the election in 2000’ 

Boris Yeltsin 


James Meek In Moscow 

R USSIA'S political 
map was tom up 
and redrawn yes- 
terday as President 
Boris Yeltsin un- 
ambiguously named Viktor 
Chernomyrdin as his pre- 
ferred successor and parlia- 
ment moved to claim radically 
enlarged sovereign powers. 

In a humbling moment Chat 
may mark the start of a grad- 
ual withdrawal from the helm 
of state, Mr Yeltsin appeared 
on national television to heap 
praise on Mr Chernomyrdin, 
whom he abruptly sacked as 
prime minister Qve months 
ago and has been forced to 
reinstate. 

"No one expected that Che 
world financial crisis would 
hurt Russia so badly," he 
said. "In these circumstances 
the main priority is not to 
allow ourselves to slip back- 
wards, and to ensure stabil- 
ity. What. we need today is 
heavyweights. I believe Cher- 
nomyrdin's weight and expe- 
rience is what is called for." 

For the first time toe presi- 
dent aged 66, who has tipped 
many successors in off-the- 
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cuff remarks and was thought 
to be seeking a constitutional 
loophole to run for a third 
term In 2000 , told the country 
that he would back his new 
prime minister, in effect put- 
ting a time limit on his own 
turbulent political career. 

"Behind my proposal lies 
another important consider i 
ation: to ensure the succes- 
sion of power in the year 
2000,” he said. “Chernomyr- 
din's 'main qualities are de- 
cency, honesty and thorough- 
ness. I think these will be the 
deciding arguments in the , 
presidential election. Neither 
power, nor being out of I 
power, have spoiled him.” | 

There will be scepticism : 
that Mr Yeltsin is sincere — 
“It must have been very hard 
for a mg n with such a mania 
for power to pronounce these ! 
words,” said one commenta- 
tor — but the political and 
business coalition that 
backed him in 1996 believes 
be is unelectable and looks to 
Mr Chernomyrdin to protect 
its interests. 

Mr Chernomyrdin's rivals 
were considering their op- 
tions yesterday, but there was ; 
broad support for parliament 
approving him quickly to 







President YeLtsin addresses Russians yesterday. He said Viktor Chernomyrdin was a heavyweight whose experience would ensure stability 


tackle the country's continu- : 
ing financial crisis. 

The rouble Ml 13 kopecks 
against the dollar, 2 per cent of 
its value; banks were still 
refusing to honour household 
depositors’ hard currency ac- , 
counts; and a meeting of Rus- 
sian officials with Western 
creditors failed to reach agree- 
ment about debt rescheduli n g. 

Presidential hopeful Alex- 


ander -I^obed. -.Russia’s chief 
foreign xoan envoy Anatoly 
Omhats , toe man Mr 
Chernomyrdin replaced, Ser- 
gei Kiriyenko, all urged the 
lower bouse, the State Duma, 
to approve the nominee’s can- 
didacy urgently. 

But Boris Nemtsov, a 
senior minister in the out- 
going cabinet once seen as Mr 
Yeltsin’s natural heir, spoke 


out- 1 against the appointment 
Declaring thathe would not 
serve in Mr Chernomyrdin's 
government if asked, the lib- 
eral seen as the archetypal 
“young reformer" said noth- 
ing would change in Russia 
until its oligarchic imitation 
of a market economy was 
done away with. Mr Cherno- 
myrdin has been brought in 
with the oligarchs' backing. 


. ‘.'Either the president’s de- 
cisions are right, or they are 
not discussed,” hie said acidly. 
"Palace intrigues played a 
role hi what happened.” 

Aware of how severely Mr 
Yeltsin has been weakened by 
the events of the past 10 days 
and that Mr Chernomyrdin 
has been brought in to build a 
new political coalition, Duma 
representatives yesterday de- 


manded fundamental changes 
to the way Russia Is governed 
in exchange for supporting 
the prime minSgt^r^toTfgnflte. 

Gennady Seleznyov, the 
moderate Communist who 
chairs the lower house, said 
Mr Chernomyrdin had agreed 
to form a coalition government 
that included nominees from a 
spectrum of political parties. 

He said government offi- 



Nemtsov: Voice of dissent 

‘Palace 

intrigues played 
a role in what 
happened’ 

Boris Nemtsov 


cials and representatives 
from the two houses of parlia- 
ment would meet tomorrow 
to draw up an economic crisis 
programme. 

Mr Seleznyov, hoping to 
realise a long-cherished 
dream of limiting the vast 
powers given to the president 
by the 1993 constitution, said 
the Duma would enshrine in 
law a presidential pledge not 
to interfere in the govern- 
ment's work. 

. Going further, the three 
main left-patriotic blocs in 
parliament, led by the Com- 
munist leader Gennady Zyu- 
ganov, demanded a complete 
of economic course In 
exchange for considering Mr 
Chernomyrdin's candidacy. 

They called for nationalisa- 
tion of industry, protection- 
ism. the resignation oT Mr 
Yeltsin and a redesigned con- 
stitution that would make 
Russia a parliamentary state. 

“In the face of the disaster 
threatening our fatherland, 
the time has come to consoli- 
date all sound forces in Rus- 
sian society,” they said. 

Russian elite weighs In, page 
6; i-arry EHott, page 8; 
Leader comment, page 9 


Sudan tells British ambassador Diana’s guards deny Fayed 
to go as diplomatic row grows accusation of crash blame 


David Hirst In Khartoum, 
Mchanl Norton-Taylor 
and Gerard Seenan 

B RITAIN’S ambassador 
was yesterday asked to 
leave Sudan - in protest 
at Tony Blair’s outspoken 
support for the US cruise mis- 
sile strike that demolished a 
Khartoum chemical factory. 

As toe diplomatic raw over 
toe attack ’ intensified. Presi- 
dent Omar Hassan al-Basblr 
announced he was recalling 
Sudan's ambassador to Brit- 
ain, Omar Yousif Bireedo, 
and promised to throw open 
what is left of Strife Pharma- 
ceutical Industries to interna- 
tional inspection. 

In New York, however, toe 
OS deputy ambassador to the 
United Nations brushed aside 
demands for an international 
investigation into US claims 
that the bombed pharmaceuti- 
cal factory was a chemical 
plant linked to terrorist 
groups. "We don't see any 
point to it,” said Peter Bur- 
leigh, who declined to 
elaborate. 

The Foreign Office in Lon- 
don last night said it regret- 
ted Sudan's request that Alan 
Goulty, ambassador to Sudan, 
be withdrawn but had not yet 


decided whether the Govern- 
ment would accede to it. 

It would be unusual for a 
, government faced with such a 
demand not to comply, and 
London’s hesitation reflects i 
Whitehall’s view that toe US | 
attacks on the Sudanese , 
chemical plant was fully 
justified. 

A farther sign of mounting 
backbench unease at West- 
minster came yesterday when 
toe suspended Labour MP , 
Mohammed Sarwar insisted 
that he would head a fed-find- : 
ing mission — possibly in- 
cluding other MPs — to 
Sudan. Mr Sarwar, Britain's 
first Muslim MP, whose visit 
will be highly embarrassing 
for the Labour Party, said he 
would leave as soon as he 
could find a scientist quali- 
fied to establish whether the 
plant was used for the manu- 
facture of Chemical weapons. 

At his press conference in 
Khartoum, President Bashir 
insisted that international in- 
spection was the “civilised 
way” to verify whether the i 
factory manufactured chemi- 
cal precursors for VX nerve 
gas, as the Americans claim, 
or a wide range of high-qual- 
ity medicines, as the Suda- 
nese claim. He hoped that the I 
UN, to which Sudan has 


turned, would “come up to 
standard”, but other interna- 
tional bodies would be wel- 
come to investigate too. 

If Americans really be- 
lieved toe factory made chem- 
ical weapons, bombing it 
would have released deadly 
poison Into the air and put at 
risk the thousands of Suda- 
nese people who live around 
it, he added. 

President Clinton, he 
added, was “a war criminal of 
the first degree” for the 
strike. 

Sudan would consider 
resuming relations with the 
United States only if it “com- 
pensates all those who were 
harmed In toe factory attack 
and it publicly apologises”. 

The 22 nations of toe Arab 
League yesterday also urged 
the United Nations to send a 
fact-finding mission. 

“The Arab League consid- 
ers the US strikes an attack 
on Sudan’s sovereignty ... it 
reaffirms its support Tor 
Sudan in facing threats to Us 
sovereignty.” 

Publicity brochures, avail- 
able before the US raid, de- 
scribe the plant as one of the 
largest, and most advanced, of 
its kind in Africa. 

It was designed by an 
American, Henry Jobe of the 


MSD Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany. who had 30 years of ex- 
pertise in the field. It was es- 
tablished by Sudanese 
businessman Bashir Hassan 
Bashir, and sold, in March 
this year, to another Suda- 
nese, Salah Idris. 

It consisted of three units 
for manufacture of human 
medicines, and one for veteri- 
| nary medicines. A range of 
some 30 human m edications 
offered treatment for such ail- 
ments as malarial , diabetes, 
hyper-tension, ulcers, rheu- 
matism and gonorrhoea. 

Among its 12 veterinary 
products was one called Shifa- 
zole. an antibiotic for the 
treatment of parasites In ani- 
mals. In January, the com- 
pany won a $199,000 contract 
to ship 100,000 cartons to Iraq 
under the UN-sponsored fbod- 
for-oil arrangements. 

Sixty per cent of its prod- 
ucts went to the local market, 
and the rest for export to the 
Middle East And Africa. The 
factory made a point of 
receiving visitors. These 
ranged from the president of 
Niger and the British ambas- 
sador to Sudan to parties of 
Sudanese schoolchildren. 

Where’s the evidence? 
page 5 
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T HE former bodyguards of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, 
yesterday rejected 
claims by Mohamed AI Fayed 
that they were to blame for 
the -crash that killed her and 
hlssonDodL 

Trevor Rees-Jones, the only 
survivor of the accident, said 
be had done all be could to 
protect the couple, who died 
when their car crashed in a 
Paris underpass on August 31 
last year. 

Kes Wingfield, who was 
driving a decoy car at the 
time, said he -was furious and 
saddened that Mr Fayed had 
made the "outrageous and 
groundless suggestion” In the 
run-up to toe anniversary of 
the cras h . 

The two men — who stopped 
working for the owner of Har- 
rods in May and June this year 
— were responding to his alle- 
gation in yesterday's Ameri- 
can issue of Time magazine 
that they had “caused the dev- 
astation and the accident 
through their incompetence 
and unprofessional practices”. 

He said: “They had the 
rules, and they moved away 
from the rules. They let me 
down.” 



Trevor Rees-Jones: ‘Did all 
anyone could have done' 

- David Crawford, a solicitor 
for Mr Rees-Jones, who now 
works part-time in a sports 
shop in Oswestry, Shrop- 
shire, said his client was “dis- 
appointed but not surprised” 
by toe allegations and would 
be considering taking legal 
action. 

A statement issued by Mr 
Crawford, suggested toe en- 
trepreneur’s attack was 
prompted by the solicitor's 
asking French investigating 
magistrate Hervd Stephan to 


interview two senior Rltz 
staff and toe head of toe Ritz- 
based car service that pro- 
vided the Mercedes in which 
the couple died, with a poss- 
ible view to bringing damages ■ 
against them. 

In toe statement for Mr I 
Rees-Jones, Mr Crawford said | 
Mr Fayed had initially 
blamed the paparazzi for the 
accident and then claimed to 
be "99.5 per cent certain” it 
was part of a conspiracy. i 

He added: "When Mr Fayed 
learned of Trevor's resigns - 1 
I tion in April he said he j 
regretted the decision and | 
that he could always have his : 
job back. These hardly seem ! 
to .be the words of someone 1 
who holds the bodyguards 
wholly or partly responsible 
for his son’s death . . 

“My client and his fellow 
bodyguard deny any failure 
on their part to act properly 
and professionally on the 
night They did all anyone 
could have done in toe cir- 
cumstances and given the in- 
structions they received.” 

Mr Rees-Jones was still 
standing by his refusal to dis- 
cuss toe late princess's death 
and had only been drawn to 
speak from fear that silence 
would be misconstrued as ac- 
ceptance of the allegations. 


Murdoch sets 
sights on Spurs 
andtelevison 
broadcast rights 

continued from page l 
with the clubs so rather than 
buy the rights, it is more lu- 
crative for them to buy toe 
club as welL" 

He added; “ That means not 
only do they sell television 
rights and then possibly 
broadcast matches but they 
get all toe extra advantages as 
welL 

“Obviously media compa- 
nies have got one eye on the 
European super league which 
is all about television rights.” 

Mr Sugar took over Totten- 
ham in 1991 with an initial 
investment of £23 mill i nn. 
The club, which was strug- 
gling finan ci al ly when he ar- 
rived. is now worth almost 
£62 million and Mr Sugar has 
a 40 per cent controlling 
interest. 

A spokeswoman for News 
International said that she 
had not heard any news or a 
takeover of Tottenham. 

Jaff Wild of the Tottenham 
Independent Supporters’ 
Association said: “It's all to 
do with a European super 
league bat it’s good news for 
the supporters because at 
least it means that someone 
will be investing in the dub 
to ensure that we have a team 
toat can compete with the 
best in Europe.” 
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| Asia 
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Crists stans when the Thai currency 
cornea under attack from 
speculators test summer. The baht's 
US dofter peg cnunbies in July, 
followed by the Malaysian ringgit, 
the Indonesian rupiah and the South 
Korean Won. Local firms are unable 
to pay back sk y rocketing foreign 
loans, white investors flea tumbfing 
share markets. Sharp falls in 
neighbouring currandes puts 
pressure on Japan’s already fragile 
economy and debt-burdened 
banking system. In June this year, 
the yen tumbles to an B&ti-year low 
against the dollar, triggering 
htervenfan by Washington and 
Tokyo. 


Eastern Europe 


Asia's collapse prompts a worldwide 
tel In com m odWaa prices and 
Investor nerves in emerging 
markets. This puts pressure on the 
former communist economies. In 
July Russia requires an injection of 
IMF cash to cover its dwindling 
foreign reserves as the rouble 
comes under attack. On August 
13th International speculator 
George Soros urges tee Russian 
government to devalue. Five days 
later, laced with huge rouble ssMng, 
the government devalues and 
announces a moratorium on 
repaying foreign debt 
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Latin 
America 
markets 
start to 
crumble 




Alex Brummer 
Financial Editor 


T HE crisis on global 
financial markets 
deepened yesterday 
as Latin America 
felt the brunt of the 
selling pressure now being 
exerted in almost every devel- 
oping economy. 

The assault on Latin Ameri- 
can nations comes amid 
increasing worries over the 
economic and political tur- 
moil in Russia, which has 
sent investors running for 
cover. 

Pears are growing that the 
economies of Latin America 
— from Brazil to Venezuela — 
will be forced to devalue their 
currencies to remain competi- 
tive with other commodity- 
based countries. 

In Brazil. Latin America’s 
largest economy, the cur- 
rency — the real — fell 3 per 
cent against the dollar yester- 
day, despite efforts by the au- 
thorities to head off the crisis 
by selling $858 million of 
bonds linked to the value of 
the dollar. 

Slock markets throughout 
the region have followed 
those of Asia into free- fa l l , 
with the Brazilian market 
down 33 per cent this year 
and Venezuela tumbling 63 
per cent as it too fights the 
battle against devaluation. 
Shares have also been falling 
in Mexico, which went 
through a serious cash crisis 
in 1994- '05. 

The problems of Latin 
America have thrown gloom 
over some European stock 
markets, with Spain — where 
the hanks have 131*86 expo- 
sure to the Latin American 
economies — particularly 
hard hit. 

Tiie increasing uncertainty 
aliout the future of share mar- 
kets has sent investors scram- 
bling into government bonds, 
fixed interest rates stocks 
such as gilts, from New York 
to Frankfurt. 

After the big falls on Euro- 
pean stock markets last week 
there was some respite from 
the -selling yesterday, with 
London recovering 76.7 
points. 

On Wall Street the Down 
.tones bounced up and down 
in nervous trading, with bank 
shares particularly vulnera- 
ble. Fears are growing that 
the international banks will 
have to make big write-offfc at 
loans, in addition to those al- 
ready made in Asia. 

Europe and the United 
States mv the only regions of 
the world where output is 
now predicted to grow far the 
rest or this year and next But 
with the problems spreading 
from Russia and Latin Amer- 
ica. Europe's recovery, which 
was going quite strongly in. 


the first half of this year, is 
looking more uncertain. 

The US economy has been 
held up by households spend- 
ing gains made on the stock 
markets. If Wall Street were 
to turn down as -a result of 
uncertainties elsewhere then 
the long American growth 
cycle could be vulnerable too. 

The disturbances In Latin 
America have been provoked, 
by events in Russia, where de- 
valuation and the morato- 
rium on repayment of some 
540 billion of rouble-denomi- 
nated loans have provoked 
fears of a debt crisis such as 
that of 1982, when banks 
around the world were threat- 
ened by a series of defaults. 

"The comparison with 1982 
Is not inappropriate,” said 
Dan McGovern, director of 
emerging market research at 
Merrill Lynch, in the City last 
night 

"The experiences we are 
seeing on external and domes- 
tic debt do bear a real 
similarity.” 

The situation was not 
helped yesterday by an out- 
break of bickering among 
those responsible for stabili- 
sation. The IMF's managing 
director. Stanley Fischer, 
accused Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany of failing to 
mobilise opinion in the lead- 
ing Group of Seven nations 
fast enough to prevent the 
Russian implosion. 

Moscow is being blamed for 
the scale of the global failure 
because of its decision to 
reverse all its policies at once, 
creating precedents with its 
devaluation and the morato- 
rium on debt which might be 
followed by other damaged 
countries. 

As a natural resource-based 
economy, Russia has a direct 
effect on the countries of 
Latin America, which are 
also dependent on global com- 
modity prices. The dramatic 
fall in the price of oil is hav- 
ing a particularly acute effect 
on the oil producers Venezu- 
ela and Mexico. 

The contagion in Latin 
America, which has seen 
stock markets tumble heavfly 
in the past few days' trading, 
comes after a year of unprece- 
dented turmoil in emerging 
market economies. The turbu- 
lence which began in Thai- 
land in June 1997 spread to 
the other economies of East 
Asia last November, before 
moving on to Russia this 
summer. 

The problems in Moscow 
have caused second-wave ef- 
fects in Hong Kong, which 
has had to make unprece- 
dented interventions in Its 
stock market, and have again 
put the territory’s peg to the 
US dollar under threat. 


Notebook, p*ge 1 tj 
in turmoil, page 1 2 


Europe and the US alone expect 
output to grow this year and next 
But with problems spreading from 
Russia and Latin America, Europe’s 
recovery is looking more uncertain 



Sao Paulo. Brazil’s industrial centre. Shares at the city’s stock exchange fell more than 10 per cent at one point on Friday photograph: mao ujpez-mjus 

BRAZIL: Currency defence crucial to region 


Alex Bellos bi Rio de Janeiro 


B RAZIL used to be a 
country of dictatorship, 
hyperinflation and polit- 
ical mismanagement on a 
grand scale. Then it became 
the world’s third largest de- 
mocracy, the second largest 
destination of foreign invest- 
ment after China, and built a 
stable new currency, the reaL 
NOw it stands once again on 
the brink of economic 
meltdown. 

The stakes could not be 
higher. Brazil is the largest 
economy in Latin America, 
amounting for about 50 per 
cent at its GDP, and the battle 
to defend the real is seen as a 
crucial test in stopping the 
whole region from descending 
into a frill-blown crisis. 

Shares at the Sao Paulo 
stock exchange fell more than 
10 per cent at one point on Fri- 


day, triggering a halt in trad- 
ing and unleashing fears that 
Brazil might be forced to de- 
value the real In the past 
month, Brazilian shares have 
fallen by 25 per cent 

"All the markets in Latin 
America are looking bad. This 
is about Russia and Asia, and 
Venezuela definitely brought 
it home. People are starting to 
get scared over Latin Amer- 
ica.” said Gabriel Ruiz, a fund 
manager at Banco Qiulmes. 

With $70 billion (£43 billion) 
tn reserves Brazil could avert 
devaluation in the short term. 
But the country's achflles 1 heel 
is an unsustainable budget def- 
icit of 7 per cent of GDP. Anri 
there is doubt that the real 
could withstand repeated spec- 
ulative assaults. 

Amaury de Souza, a political 
scientist at Techne in Rio de 
Janeiro, said: "High deficits 
force governments to go out 
and borrow money. And be- 


cause Russia has defaulted on 
same of its foreign debt, emerg- 
ing nations must now pay 
more for those loans, a cost 
that only adds to the red ink.” 

A devaluation will in one 
fell swoop reverse Brazil's 
four-year-old campaign to sta- 
bilise the economy, which 
ended inflation of more than 
1,000 per cent and created a 
positive environment for ex- 
ternal investment. It trans- 
formed the lives of millions of 
Brazilians, who for the first 
time were able to hold on to 
their money without it be- 
coming worthless. 

To stop runs on the cur- 
rency in the past. Brazil has 
sharply raised interest rates 
to discourage speculators and 
attract foreign capital. In the 
heat of the Asian crisis last 
October, President Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso raised in- 
terest rates to 43 per cent — 
successfully defending the 


currency but causing hard- 
ship far many Br azilians . 

The interest rate has since 
been lowered to 19.75 per cent, 
but it has been blamed far a 
slump in spending and the 
highest levels of unemploy- 
ment in Brazil for more than 
a decade. 

“The big risk is that these 
emerging markets win have 
to again tighten their belts 
both fiscally and monetarily 
to restore confidence,” said 
Jim Barrineau, an equity 
strategist at Salomon Smith 
Barney. 

Despite the hardship Presi- 
dent Cardoso remains the 
runaway leader in polls for 
October's general election — 
mostly due to his reputation 
for having transformed the 
economy during his four-year 
term. Commentators say Mr 
Cardoso will not risk putting 
up Interest rates before the 
election because it would lose 


him popularity. But a devalu- 
ation — even through circum- 
stances beyond his control — 
would throw the presidential 
race wide open. 

Analysts point to Brazil's 
well developed programme of 
privatisations as a reason 
why the economy might have 
the strength to bold its own. 
When the government sold off 
the state telecommunications 
business Tele bras last month 
for 515 billion — the largest 
privatisation in Latin Amer- 
ica — the mostly foreign win- 
ning bidders paid more than 
60 per cent above the asking 
price. 

If Brazil were forced to de- 
value, Argentina, its main 
partner in the Mercosur trad- 
ing bloc, might have to follow 
suit because the two econo- 
mies are closely intertwined. 
One-third of Argentina’s ex- 
ports go to Brazil, its largest 
trading partner. 



MEXICO: Crippled by bad 
debts and lack of liquidity 
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A child beggar with accordion in the streets of Mexico City 


Phil Gumson In Medea City 


T HE financial hurricane 
that is sweeping 
through the financial 
markets chose a bad time to 
touch, down in Mexico. 

In a week’s time, the op- 
position PRD will be asking 
Mexican voters whether 
they are willing to foot the 
bill for the last financial 
crisis — currently around 
560 billion and rising. 

A day later. President Er- 
nesto Zedillo makes his 
fourth state-of-the -union 
address, in which, among 
other things, he will once 
again be trying to reassure 
the nation that, unlike the 
last four presidents, he will 
not bequeath his successor 
a major economic disaster. 

The country’s banking 
system is burdened with 
bad debts and a lack of li- 
quidity despite a govern- 
ment bail-out that amounts 
to almost $700 for every 
man, woman and child in a 
country in which 40 per 

cent of the population sur- 


vives on less than $2 a day. 
“We are talking about the 
wellbeing of at least two 
generations of Mexicans,” 
said the PRD chairman, 
Andres Manuel Lopez 
Obrador, as he announced 
the unofficial referendum. 

As the value of Mexican 
stocks spiralled down- 
wards in the past fortnight, 
it was bank stocks that led 
the way. And as the govern- 
ment contemplates the 
need for .measures such as a 
rise In interest rates to 
stave off farther capital 
flight, it is only too aware 
that higher rates will lead 
to more bad debt and a 
worsening of the credit 
outlook for business. 

Those who can, says eco- 
nomic consultant Armen 
Kouyoumdjian, are seeking 
credits in dollars. This 
means, he adds, that if 
there is a farther devalua- 
tion “we are going to go 
back to having debts which 
have ballooned in dollars 
and not being able to ser- 
vice them”. 

For a country still emerg- 


ing from the economic col- 
lapse of 199S, which 
required a $60 billion 
rescue package organised 
from Washington, it has 
been a cruel blow. 

Oil prices running at a 
third below those of last 
year have already forced 
three successive budget 
cuts totalling over 
S3 billion — 0.79 per cent of 
GDP. The peso is already 
pushing 10 to the dollar, a 
value well below that origi- 
nally projected for the end 
of the year. The Mexican 
stock exchange <BMV) has 
lost around 48 per cent of 
its value in dollar terms in 
1998. 

The bail-out of 1995 con- 
tributed to a notion that the 
US. now tied ever more 
closely to Mexico through 
the Naffca free trade agree- 
ment, could simply not af- 
ford to allow it to go under. 
But anti-Mexican senti- 
ment in the US Congress 
has grown in recent years, 
and another bail-out is al- 
most certainly out of the 
question. 
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Low Fat? 



Healthy? 


We're committed 
to no-nonsense 
honest labelling 
so you know 
exactly what 
you're buying. 


To find the answer, 
ring freephone 
0800317 827 
or visit www.co-op.co.uk 
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4 BRITAIN 

‘The Holy See 
delegation, 
which had 
made it clear 
from the 
outset that 
they were 
attending only 
as observers, 
did not 
respond to 
requests to 
open up its 
wartime 
records’ 


Tuesday August25_ 



Lord Mackay, 

conference 

chairman 



Clash over 

dates casts 
doubts on 
festival future 


Dan Glaister on the problems in 
Edinburgh being stirred by an 
early start of the Fringe events 


Stolen gold . . . Jewish sources told the conference that gold worth £5 billion today was looted between 1933 and 1945 photomontage.- roqeb tooth 


Light shone on Nazi gold 


Cook hails findings of London 
conference on wartime seizures 


German companies set to pay 
millions into ‘slave labour’ fund 


Hcfianf Norton-Tqrlor 


A REPORT tracing 
the whereabouts of 
gold looted by the 
Nazis was yester- 
day hailed as shin- 
ing light Into dark corners. 

The 800-page report docu- 
ments submissions to the 42- 
nation conference held in 
London last December. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, said it shed “a 
light in corners that had been 
kept dark for too long”. 

The reports author. Lord 
Mackay, the Conner Tory Lord 
Chancellor and the chairman 
of the conference, described it 
as a “unique collection of in- 
formation". His report singles 
out the Vatican for refusing to 
open its records despite 
repeated requests. 

“The Holy See delegation, 
which had made it dear (tom 
the outset that they were at- 
tending only as observers, did 
not respond,'* Lord Mackay 
says in the report. It is widely 
believed stolen gold was laun- 
dered by the Nazis through 
the Vatican. 

The Holocaust Educational 
Trust said last night It was 
hopeful there might be pro- 
gress on the Vatican archives. 
A trustee. Lord Hunt of Wlr- 


raL described a meeting with 
the Vatican In July as “most 
positive and helpful”. 

Lord Mackay said papers 
from the Tripartite Gold Com- 
mission — set up by Britain, 
France and the United States 
hr 1946 to distribute Nazi gold 
seized by the Allies — would 
be made public in the next 
few weeks. 

The conference helped to 
pave the way for funds for 
Holocaust victims and feeir 
heirs and this month’s deal 
whereby Swiss banks agreed 
to pay $1.25 billion to Holo- 
caust survivors. 

A separate international 
fund, set up by Britain last 
year, hag received <innatinn« 
of' £36 million, £1 miTTinn 
given by Britain. 

The World Jewish Congress 
told the conference the Nazis 
looted at least £519 million In 
gold from 1933 to 1945 — £5.3 
billion in today's prices. How- 
ever. Lord Mackay says in the 
report “We still do not know 
precisely how much gold the 
Nazis stole." 

A follow-up conference, 
mainly on stolen works of art 
is due in Washington in No- 
vember. 

The Foreign Office, mean- 
while, is investigating claims 
that during the war Britain 
confiscated Jewish assets 


The daim was made this 
month by Yona Yahav, chair - 
man of the IsraeZi Knesset's 
banking committee. “During 
the Holocaust many Jews 
transferred money to Pales- 


lan Trsynor In Bonn 


$1125 billion to Holocaust vic- 
tims or their heirs. Volks- 
wagen, BMW, Daimler-Benz, 


G ERMAN industry is pre- Siemens, Deutsche bank, 
paring to pay hundreds of Dresdner fwnir and other big 


tfnian b anks prior to what ] milli ons of pounds in compen- 1 firms are negotiating with 


they thought would be their sation to wartime slave lawyers and US-based Jewish 
emigration," he told the Jew- labourers after decades of groups on the sums that may 
iah chmqi^ (». He said it was declaring tha t o nly the Ger- be lodg ed in a common fund. * 
unclear what happened to the man government could be Last Friday in New Jersey, 
money. held responsible for the lawyer Ed Fagan filed a 

Lord Archer, the former so- reparations. suit against a German cou- 

licitor general appointed by Several multi-nationals are glomerate, Degussa, based In 


money. 

Lord Archer, the former so- 
licitor general appointed by 


the Government to oversee expected to emulate the deal 
payments where Britain had struck 10 days ago between 


seized wartime assets, will 
investigate th<g matter. 


Swiss banka and the Jewish 
Claims Conference to pay 
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Vatican: now reported to be “positive’ on opening archives 


Last Friday in New Jersey, 
the lawyer Ed Fagan filed a 
suit against a German con- 
glomerate, Degussa, baaed In 
Frankfort alleging that dur- 
ing the war it processed gold 
taken from the teeth of con- 
centration camp inmates. 

In June another class 
action suit was filed in New 
York against Deutsche and 
Dresdner h»nVa J claiming $18 
billion. According to reports 
in* Bonn, Wolfgang Brener, 
thft h ead of Deutsche bank is 
to meet World Jewish Con- 
gress officials in New York 
next month in an attempt to 

nparh a g aflgntot 

Degussa, whose subsidiary 
Degesch manufactured the 
Zyklon B used in gas cham- 
bers, admitted last year it 
smelted gold *»nd silver stolen 
from Jews during the war, 
but said it did not know the 
metals* precise origins. The 
company employs 26,000 and 
is heading for record profits 
this year on turnover so far of 
more than £4 bfllian. 


Daimler and Volkswagen 
have been more open about 
their wartime record, making 
available their archives, and 
have also beat more generous 
in paying out, if not to the 
victims directly, then to foun- 

riatirirm anrt f-har4ric»g 

A couple of months ago. 
Volkswagen announced it 
would set up a fond for slave 
labour victims later year. 
BMW announced lasf week it 
also wanted to contribute to a 
common fond set up by the 
German government. - 

But at the weekend. Chan- 
cellor Hdwint Kohl- ruled out 
reopening the wartime repar- 
ations issue or government 
responsibility for a victims’ 
ftmd The German state has 
paid £35 billion in reparations 
under bilateral agreements 
with foreign states and Jew- 
ish organisations. 

The Munich-based insur- 
ance giant, Allianz, is also 
under Ore for its wartime role 
hi a ppropri a t ing the premi- 
ums and policies of Nazi vic- 
tims. An Allianz spokesman 
said yesterday that the com- 
pany expected to reach agree- 
ment “in the days or weeks to 
come" on an international 
mnrminsiftn to fix how m uch 
Is to be paid into a fond. 

Half a million of the 7.7 mil- 
lion slave labourers exploited 
by German industry are be- 
lieved to remain alive, though 
the age and health of the sur- 
vivors tnaan their numb ers 
are diminishing fast. - 


T HE future of the Edin- 
burgh festival ap- 
peared in doubt yester- 
day as organisers or 
the International Festival, the 
core event around which the 
Fringe appears, said prey 
were contemplating starting a 
month alter tiie Fringe. 

Such a move would lead to 
a separation of the two key 
dements that consti tute the 
world’s biggest arts festivaL It 
is unclear whether other 
events that take place in the 
city during August, in c l udin g 
the book festival and the film 
festival, would follow the In- 
ternational Festival or keep 
to their present dates. It 
would be difficult for the f ilm 
festival, for example, to move 
to another date because of the 
crowded international i 
calender. 

Brian McMaster, director of 
the International Festival, | 
said this year's experience, 
which saw the Fringe start a 
week before it and f i n i sh a 1 
week earlier, had led him to | 
-reflect on the usefulness of 
having the two running, 
concurrently. 

*1 don’t think that strad- 
dling the dates with the 
Fringe and the [international] 
festival starting a week apart 
is going to work. 

“It damag es what I like to 
think of as the Edinburgh 
experience." 

The fbnng p introduced this 
year has attracted criticism 
from many festival-goers, 
with, a feeling that the festival 
as a whole did not have a 

lripkyrfT ^nd C 0 QS 6 * 

quently lost some 

mnmpnhiTii. 

The decision by the Fringe 
to start early led to some bad 
feeling between fee two. 

“Obviously we are going to 
have to analyse fee result of 
thte year's decision by the 
Fringe, hut it may be that in 
fee ftiture Fringe participants 
will be in the city in August 
and we will move fee official 
programme Into the first 
three weeks of September," 
he said. “We certainly cant 
rule anything out at this 


puzzling because he s ex- 
pressed a view strenuously 
overthe last few moptte that 
the festivals should be linked. 
If file International Festival 
did decamp to September 
t hen I would imagine there 
would be many 

ducers who would ]ump ° 
put on events in the big 
venues." . 

Despite early fears, the 
Fringe is thought to have per- 
formed well this year, wife at- 
tendances already at fee level 
of previous years wife an- 
other week stUl to come. 

At a board meeting last 
week the Fringe decided to 
continue the experiment for 
another year. 

“It's not true to say we were 


The changes are 
damaging what I 
like to think of as 
the Edinburgh 
experience’ 


Hilary Strong, director of 
the Fringe, said: “It’s a bit 


driving this change,” said Ms 
Strong, “hut an increasing 
number of people were a rriv- 
ing for what became known 

943 7PPO 

“They wanted the benefit of 
another weekend and they 
wanted to peak at fee same 
weekend as the television fes- 
tival at the end of August. All 
we have done Is face fee real- 
ity of their demands since 
they are paying the money 
and taking the risks." 

A spokeswoman for fee In- 
ternational Festival said the 
move by the Fringe had 
forced them to reassess their 
operation. 

Stressing that the dates had 
changed In the past, she said 
it could have advantages as 
well as disadvantages, and 
was merely one option being 
studied. 

But should the festivals 
split, many will fed feat the 
unique spirit of Edinburgh 
has been undermined by fee 
rivalry and jockying for posi- 
tion between the two 
festivals. 


Kenyan bomb 
blast boy hopes 
London hospital 
can give him 
back his sight 


John Lennon’s 
long lost sister 
surfaces to end 
Beatles mystery 


SOn 

1 LENNON'S 
OST SISTER 


David Ward 


Helen Carter 


A LONDON hospital 

hopes to restore fee 
sight of a Kenyan teen- 
ager injured in the bombing 
of the United States embassy 
InNairobL 

Stanley Mutuma, aged 15, 
flew into London yesterday 
accompanied by his father, 
Alphonse Muronga, and was 
taken to Moorfields eye hospi- 
tal, which has waived its fees 
for treatment 

As they arrived at the hos- 
pital, Mr Muronga held his 
son’s hand and said the boy 
was stffi in shock. “I am 
praying that the doctors can 
restore his sight,” be said. 

He added that his son hoped 
he would be able to play bas- 
ketball again if the operation 


‘Moorfields 
consultants have 
successfully 
treated similar 
cases in the past’ 


succeeded. The hoy was on 
his way to school in a com- 
muter minibus that was driv- 
ing past the embassy on 
August 7 when fee terrorist 
bomb exploded, killing 250 
and injuring thousands. 

The vehicle’s windscreen 
shattered, blinding him wife 
shards of glass. 

Eye surgeon Mark Wood 
treated him two days later at 
Kikuyu hospital in Nairobi, 
but decided his only hope 
would be specialist treatment 
In London. 

“We've been able to repair 
lacerations from flying glass, 
but there is severe haemor- 
rhaging in both eyes which 
requires special instruments 
and treatment,” said Mr 
Wood. 


The journey was organised 
by a charity, the African Med- 
ical and Research Founda- 
tion, that is raising money for 
the Kenyan bomb victims. 

Kenya Airways provided 
free (lights for Stanley and Mr 
Muronga, a civil servant, and 
the British High Commission 
waived their visa fees. 

On arrival Mr Muronga 
thank ed all who had helped 
bring his son to Moorfields. 

A Moorfields consultant, 
Zdenek Gregor, who has close 
links with fee Nairobi hospi- 
tal, will carry out the 
operation. 

It is expected that a CT 
scanner will pinpoint any 
foreign matter in Stanley’s 
eyes before surgery can 
take place, probably in the 
next few days. A Moorfields 
i spokesman said that the boy’s 
eyes had been severely in- 
jured, but there was hope. 
“At this stage it is impossible 
to predict bow much vision, if 
any, Stanley will regain. Al- 
though the injuries are 
severe, Moorfields consul- 
| tants have successfully 
treated s imilar cases in the 
I past” 

After hearing of Stanley, a 
patient at Moorfields offered 
to give £1,000 to the Kenyan 


O NE of fee last great 
Beaties mysteries was 
solved yesterday when 
the half-sister John I>nnon 
searched for but never found 
surfaced in Chandler's Ford, 
in Eastleigh. Hampshire. 

Ingrid Pedersen, born Vic- 
toria Lennon, was told of her 
relationship to the rock 
superstar when she was 21 in 
1966, the year the Beaties gave 
up touring and prepared for 
the release of fee Sergeant 
Pepper album. But, fearfol of 
causing distress to her adop- 
tive mother, Ms Pedersen 
kept silent until talking to the 
Sun yesterday. 

Following the death of her 
mother five weeks ago, Ms Pe- 
dersen has chosen to break 
her silence. 

“Now at last I can admit 
who lam — the little sis John 
loved but could never find,” 
she told the Sun. 1 kept all 
this secret for the sake of my 
mum. But now she’s dead. I 
want to find my real family ." 


John and Ms Pedersen 
share fee same mother but 
| were not brought up together. 

I John was bom in 1940. three 
1 years before his parents Julia 
and Alf split up. Julia later 
had a six-month fling with an 
army officer who is believed 
to be fee tether of Ms Peder- 
’ sen, bom in a Salvation Army 
hostel In Liverpool in 1945. 

Margaret Pedersen, Julia’s 
friend, and her Danish sea- 
man husband, Peder. adopted 
Victoria and renamed her In- 
grid Pedersen. 

Mrs Pedersen told her 
daughter about her origins 
only when she was preparing 
to marry. “I’ve got to tell you 
— you are adopted. You are a 
half-sister to John Lennon.” 

Lennon himself, brought up , 
from the age of five by his , 
Aunt Mimi, had found out 
about his unknown relation i 
from another aunt in 1964. He 
acquired Ms Pedersen’s birth 
certificate but was not 
allowed to see her adoption 
papers — and so failed to dis- 
cover both her first name and i 
gii matno hari rhang pri 



Crime rate higher 
for expelled pupils 


John Carvel 
Education EdKor 


A HIGH proportion of 
pupils expelled from 
school had a convic- 
tion before the age of 
23 and nearly a third had 
been to prison, the first Inves- 
tigation into the criminal 
careers of expelled children 
reported yesterday. 

Researchers from South- 
ampton university analysed 
the police records of 227 
young adults after they left a 
Dorset exclusion unit which 
they attended after being per- 
manently excluded from 
schooL 

They found that 63 per cent 
of the sample aged 16-23 had a 
criminal record. The 143 of- 
fenders shared 1,062 convic- 
tions and their crimes had 
cost more than £4 million. 
“Clearly the exclusion 


Tnj Lennon’s lost sister* . . . 
How the Sun broke the news 


He hired private detectives 
to search fee records for a 
non-existent Victoria Peder- 
sen. Lennon had made no pro- 
gress by the time he was shot 
dead in New York in 1980. 

Two years ago, Ms Peder- 
sen, a medical filing clerk, 
found her adoption papers in 
a battered tin box at her 
mother's home. “There it was 
in black and white," she told 
thp Sun. “There was my nama 
and birth date — Ltriian in- 
grid Maria Pedersen, bom 
June J9. 1915. And above feat , 
were the three words I had i 
been searching for — Victoria 1 
Elizabeth Lennon. I 

The tears just flowed. At , 
last I knew it was true . . . 1 1 
.was fee sister of the world's I 
most famous rock star. TJttfc 
old me — a bloody hospital 1 
clerk. It was like finding i 
buried treasure." 


units are not integrating 
these youngsters into society 
and these results appear to 
guarantee a life of crime," 
said Colin Pritchard of fee 
university's school of medi- 
cine, who co-wrote the report 

The researchers calculated 
that nearly half would re-com- 
mit serious crimes within two 
years. 

“Exclusion units do a 
reasonably good job of hold- 
ing these youngsters until 
they are 16. But when they 
leave nothing is done for 
them. They become delin- 
quents hanging out with 
other delinquents, with a bad 
reputation and little chance of 
getting a Job,” Professor 
Pritchard said. 

A report by the Govern- 
ment's social exclusion unit 
warned this year that young 
people brought up in chil- 
dren's homes were more 
likely to be excluded from 


school and leave wife no 
qualifications. 

Prof Pritchard said he ex- 
pected the 10 per cent of his 
samp l e from children's homes 
would have the worst crime 
records. 

"The encouraging finding 
is that they had only half the 
crime rate of the rest of the 
sample. That may be because 
they are entitled under fee 
Children Act to supervision 
and support when they leave 
the exclusion uni t, whereas 
the other children get 
nothing.” 

iff all children leaving exclu- 
sion units got proper support, 
there could be big savings for 
the taxpayer through reduc- 
tions in the costs of court ap- 
pearances, custody and prop- 
erty damage. "Social 
exclusion is just too expen- 
sive and our figures do not 
include the pain and hurt of 
fee victims of crime." 


Paedophile teachers 
jailed for 35 years 


iWUson 


$5m for lab to clone pet dog js 


Tim Rad for d 
Science Editor 


Fundraiser Tom Noel said: 
"We have set aside £10,000 to 
cover Stanley’s treatment but 
donations are pouring in. At 
the end of fee day it may be 
the public that pays for his 
treatment" 

The foundation’s director. 
Alexander Heroys. described 
Stanley's case as fee tip of the 
iceberg. 

"There are at least 1,000 
people in Kenya wbo require 
treatment Many- of them will i 
not have to come as ter as ! 
London, as there win be sur- 1 
geons visiting them in j 
Kenya.” 

The foundation’s appeal 
can be contacted on 0171 233 
0066. 


C LONING scientists in 
Britain are receiving 
requests from owners of 
dogs and cats wanting copies 
of their pets. 

News ofthe attanpted daais 
emerged yesterday when it 
was disclosed that a million- 
aire in fee United States has 
paid $5 million to done a mon- 
grel called Missy. 

According to Mark 
Westhusln. director of the 
clcming laboratory at Texas 
A&M university, scientists 
have been given two years to 
duplicate the dog from a few 
cells. Mr Westhusin told BBC2 
Newsnight last night feat 
there were other millionaires 
who would do fee same. He 


also confirmed that his labora- 
tory had been. approached to 
done racehorses as well as pet 
rabbits. 

In May, a firm called don- 
aid — connected to the Radian 
> religious movement which has 
an extraterrestrial theme park 
called Ufbland in Quebec — an- 
nounced a service called 
ClonapeL 

But right from the start the 
Roslln Institute in Scotland, 
which last year made history 
by cloning Dolly the Sheep, 
has tried to stop people believ- 
ing that rJnninfr £5 g form Of 

resurrection. A done would 
have the game genes — but a 
different womb, a different en- 
vironment, and diffei pnt life 
history. The result would be a 
diffluent identity. Harry Grif- 
fin. of the Rodin Institute, 
aazd- “We have not been of- 


fered large sums of money, but | 

we certainly have had ap- , 
proaches by people who want ; 
to done their pets." 

(Tinning began more than a'i 
d grade aao — but Dally made 
history because she was doned 
from an adult cell taken from 
an alreadydead ewe. 7he news 
immediately raised the spectre 
of clones made from Adolf 
Hitter or Shergar the vanished 
racehorse. One doctor claimed 
a woman bad asked if she 
could have her tether again as 
a baby. But cloning isr still a j 
hit-and-miss affair: it too k 277 
a t t empts and tt pregnancies to 
produce one Dolly. 

“This sort of proposal per- 
petuates myths about cloning,” 
said Dr Griffin. “An individual 
is a lot more than its genes. 
The idea feat you can recreate 
your pet is false." 


■■HREE boarding school 

n teachers convicted of 

■ sexually abusing-boys in 
their care were yesterday sen- 
tenced to a total of more than 
35 years jail. 

Housemaster Nicholas Doug- 
lass, Jailed for 16 years, was 
described in court as dm prime 
mover in the i*iid abuse ring 
involving 18 boys over an eight 
-year period. Douglass, aged 45, 
was convicted of a string of of- 
fences including buggery, fode- 
ceni assault and conspiracy to 
commit sexual abuse. 

John Hi g ging , aged 45, and 
Thomas Logan. 46. both teach- 
ere at other schools, were also 
convicted & serious sexual of- 
fences. They were sentenced to 
11 years and 8& years respec- 
tively. The court heard how 
Douglass would pick on the 
most vulnerable boys who 
were often fey, homesick or 
bullied at the school for trou- 
bled children In West Sussex, 


During the hearing former 
pupils — some as young as 
eight when the abuse took 
place — described how Doug- 
lass visited their beds in the 
dormitory at night He would 
ply them with drink, cigarettes i 
and sweets si his flat at the 
school before passing them on ! 
to the other abusers. Boys > 
were also taken on trips to a j 
▼Ola in Majorca anti to fee 
.fetes cf ScSly. 

During the three week trial 
at Lewes, East Sussex, the 
court heard how ft»p boys 
would be stripped, photo- 
graphed fed abused. One vic- 
tim, now 26, fought back tears 
as he told the jury: “You were 
like a lamb to the slaughter. HT 
had a pound for every tiw» a 
happened I would be rich. I 
was shared among them." 

Before jailing the men. Mr 
Justice Gage said: This case 
has lifted the lid on an annan. 
mg state of affaire at the school 
in the late 1970s and early 
1980s.” The judge said Doug- 
lass groomed" fee “emotional i 


and vulnerable boys" and used 
them for his own “despicable 
sexual gratification". 

«. Mr Gage said the 

feree had caused “psychologi- 
cal damage which is incalcula- 
ble to fee boys Involved. 

Earlier, John Coffey QC, de- 
i g ni ng, said Douglass had 
bem “cureed by paedophilia 
ar *J d has dominated his life”. 

Douglass, who spent most of 
his working life in children’s 
J2“S 8, or Phanages and 
“tods, openly described him- 
self m court as a paedophile. "1 
paedophile. I am sexually 
gHracted to young children. 
™arily boys aged between 

about mne and is." he said. 

case- the investi- 
gating officer. Detective Ser- 
SVjwmy Graves, of Sus- 

^ 180 fbrmer 
pupils were interviewed dur- 

3*i t 2 > W operation. 'The 
^rametoli^t when one 

jrafflted tato a police station 
and said, i can’t hack it any- 
more. Det Sgt Graves saki* 
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Show evidence 
for Sudan raid, 
MP demands 


Richard Norton- Taylor 


A SENIOR Labour 
MP yesterday chal- 
lenged the Govern- 
ment to demand 
hard evidence from 
Washington that the Sudanese 
factory bombed by United 
States cruise missiles was in- 
volved In the production of 
chemical weapons. 

As Sudan insisted that the 
Khartoum plant produced in- 
nocent pharmaceuticals, Don- 
ald Anderson, the chairman 
of the Commons foreign af- 
fairs committee, said the US 
had a duty to provide the Gov- 
ernment with the evidence It 
claimed It had. 

“Since the Government went 
out on a limb In supporting the 
US action it is surely reason- 
able that the evidence should 
be passed to us.” be said. “That 
has not yet been done.” 

Mr Anderson said that 
while it was absurd for the US 
to compromise intelligence 
sources, the exchange of in- 
formation between close al- 
lies was a “two-way process”. 

He pointed out that while 
George Robertson, the De- 
fence Secretary, bad claimed 
Britain bad independent evi- 
dence that Osama bin Laden, 
the Saudi-bom dissident, was 
seeking to acquire chemical 
weapons and was Involved in 
the attacks on US embassies 
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A list of medicines made at the Shlfa plant was released 
yesterday by Sudan in an attempt to discredit the US claims 


in Kenya and Tanzania, it had 
no first-hand evidence to im- 
plicate the Khartoum factory 
in chemical warfare. 

Britain's independent Intel- 
ligence Is likely to have been 
obtained by GCHQ picking up 
communications between Mr 
Bin Laden and his supporters. 
But Britain has no spy satel- 
lites and has to rely on the US 
for more specific evidence. 

The Foreign Office minister, 
Tony Lloyd, told the Commons 
on March 10 that he could not 
“validate" US reports claiming 
Iraq had helped Sudan develop 
such facilities. He was “not 
aware of any fresh or substan- 


tiated evidence on the matter". 

A British engineer has 
echoed growing doubts about 
the US claims. Tom Carnaf- 
fin, of Hexham. Northumber- 
land. who helped build and 
equip the factory in Khar- 
toum, claimed it could not 
have manufactured chemical 
weapons. 

Hb worked for four years as 
a technical manager at the 
plant "I have intimate knowl- 
edge of that factory and it just 
does not lend itself to the 
manufacture of chemical 
weapons,” he said. 

Mr Robertson said on Sun- 
day that William Cohen, his 


US counterpart had told him 
the administration bad “abso- 
lutely compelling evidence” 
that the factory was Involved 
in the manufacture of biologi- 
cal and chemical weapons. 
Sandy Berger, the US 
national security adviser, 
said Washington had “physi- 
cal evidence” that the Shite 
plant was ma k in g ingredients 
for VX nerve gas. 

However, Mr Anderson said 
the US claims raised serious 
questions. The plant had been 
opened with great fanfare in 
the presence of Sudan's diplo- 
matic community. 

Alastair Hay, a chemical 
pathologist at Leeds Universi- 
ty, said last night that if there 
was no restricted access at 
the plant, as had beat sug- 
gested, then Sudan seemed to 
have a good case. 

Chemicals the plant pro- 
duced should stni be in evi- 
dence in the soil and debris, 
he said. Though there might 
only be a few traces if produc- 
tion had ended some weeks 
ago, it would he difficult to 
eliminate all evidence. 

He pointed out that for 
years the US had insisted that 
the Soviet Union and North 
Vietnam bad used “yellow 
rain " chemicals during the 
Vietnam war, only to dis- 
cover that the product con- 
tained pollen from indigenous 
trees and the “rain” was bee 


Nerve gas cocktail cuts two ways 


KJenan 0*Keafo 


T HE nerve gas VX, com- 
ponents of which were 
said to have been pro- 
duced at the Shlfa pharma- 
ceutical plant struck by 
United States Tomahawk 
cruise missiles in Khar- 
toum last week. Is a weapon 
that kills quickly. 

It Is a colourless and 
odourless liquid which 
turns Into gas on contact 
with oxygen. It blocks the 
transmission < of impulses 
along the central nervous 
system, causing convul- 
sions and respiratory 
paralysis. The effect is 
immediate. 

VX is undetectable, and 


can spread test through air 
and water. It Is what is 
known as a persistent agent 
— that Is, one designed to 
remain deadly for weeks, 
closing off an area. 

The gas was developed by 
a British scientist in 1949 
and adopted as a weapon by 
the US army in 1961. Pro- 
duction was officially 
halted in 1967, but the US 
keeps 1,170 tons of tt in 
steel vats at its Newport 
weapons depot In Indiana. 

The Central Intelligence 
Agency describes the toxic- 
tty of VX like this: -"Just 10 
milli grams on the skin will 
Ull the average adult male. 
One gallon of VX contains 
362,000 such doses. By defi- 
nition, if the VX is evenly 


applied at this dosage, SO 
percent — or 181,000 people 
— will die as a result, with 
the remaining 181,000 be- 
coming seriously ill.'* 

US intelligence was sure 
that there was no VX at the 
Shifta factory — if there 
had been, the effects un- 
leashed by the missile 
strikes would have been 
catastrophic for the people 
of Khartoum. 

Rather, the Americans 
said they struck at the 
Shite plant because it pro- 
duced VX “precursors" Or 
components. 

But there is no simple 
way to be sure that precur- 
sors add up to VX produc- 
tion. VX is produced by a 
combination of chlorine. 


phosphorus pentasnlphide 
and dilsopropylamine — 
chemicals routinely pro- 
duced in drug factories 
worldwide. 

One of the problems in 
identifying any chemical- 
weapons installation is that 
many of the components 
needed are also routinely 
uaed for other ordinary 
products. 

Hitting the ultimate pro- 
duction and storage site 
would be more to the point 
— but deadly. That is why 
the US air force is explor- 
ing whether an "agent De- 
feat weapon” can be devel- 
oped for the task. 

Kierctn O'Keefe is an academic 
researcher in war studies 
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TAUNTON OPENS SATURDAY 
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The remains of a missile is examined near the factory in Khartoum hit by the US air strike photograph: aladin abdel nabv 

Pakistan decries stray IIS missile 


Suzanne GoManberg 
In Islamabad 


P AKISTAN’S govern- 
ment said yesterday 
that a previously undis- 
covered missile from 1 the 
United States air strike on 
bases in Af ghanistan last week 

had landed in a remote desert 
region inside its borders. 

Islamabad is to make a for- 
mal complaint to the United 
Nations Security Council at 
the violation of its airspace, a 
hardening of its stance since 
it lodged a milder protest at 
the US embassy the day after 
the attack on the suspected 
bases of the Saudi militant 
Osama bin Laden. 

The new protest is certain 
to overshadow today's talks 
in London with the US deputy 
secretary of state. Strobe Tal- 
bott, on the future of sanc- 
tions imposed after Paki- 
stan's nuclear tests in May. 
Pakistan's display of anger 


is widely believed to be de- 
signed to appease the Islamic 
extremist groups on its soil, 
which have been protesting at 
the US strike. But It also de- 
flects attention from its own 
support of armed groups fight- 
ing Indian rule in the disputed 
territory of Kashmir. 

Islamabad has been anx- 

Pakistan faces the embarrass- 
ing prospect of explaining 
why Pakistan-based extremist 
groups bore the brunt of the 
attacks. The worst-hit camp, 
near the eastern town of 
-Xhost, is -the preserve of a 
splinter group of the Harkat- 
ul-Ansar, which Is blamed for 
the kidnap and murder of 

The protest is seen as an attempt to 
appease Islamic extremists on its soil 

ious to dissociate itself from 
the American attacks, despite 
co-operating with the investi- 
gations into the bombing of 
the US embassies in Nairobi 
and Dar es Salaam. 

The Security Council was 
due to meet last night to con- 
sider Sudan’s protest at last 
week's other attack, on a fac- 
tory In its capital 

As details emerge of the 
strikes on the Afghan bases. 

four Western hostages — in- 
cluding Britons Keith Man- 
gan and Paul Wells — in Ln- 
dian-controlled Kashmir 
three years ago. 

New Delhi believes the 
reports confirm its accusa- 
tion that Islamabad is spon- 
soring terrorists in Kashmir. 

Indian military officials in 
Kashmir say the Harkat is 
their most formidable enemy. 
They accuse Pakistan of hav- 


ing smuggled hundreds of 
armed men over the border 
since the uprising against 
New Delhi's rule began nine 
years ago. 

Apart from training 
recruits to fight in Kashmir, 
the bases are also a refuge for 
Pa ki s t a ni extremists wanted 
for their part In murdering 
Shias and Iranian diplomats 
in the sectarian fighting that 
has killed hundreds of people 
in Punjab province this year. 

From the outset. Pakistan's 
condemnation of the Strikes 
has been tinged with embar- 
rassment The day after the 
attack, it was forced to recant 
its claim thar a missile had 
landed on a Pakistani village, 
killing five people. It said no 
missile had landed in its soiL 

The Cruise missile that has 
now been found came down in 
an area near the town of 
Kharan, in south-west Balu- 
chistan. It failed to explode 
and was discovered two days 
after the attack. 


President finds 


Extremists face 


ally in Gingrich 


British ban 


Gary Younge in Washington 


P RESIDENT Bill Clin- 
ton's hopes of surviving 
the Monica Lewinsky 
scandal were bolstered yester- 
day when the Republican 
House Speaker, Newt Ging- 
rich, said he should not be im- 
peached simply because he 
had an affair with the White 
House intern and tried to 
cover it up. 

The independent prosecu- 
tor, Kenneth Starr, would 
have to show “a pattern of fel- 
onies" rather than “a single 
human mistake” to establish 
grounds for impeachment Mr 
Gingrich said. 

"I don't think the Congress 
could move forward only on 
Lewinsky, unless [Starr}, had 
such a dear case, such an 
overpowering case,” he told 
the Washington Post “But I 
think we would be better 
served if we knew the whole 
story.” 

The burden of proof, be 
said, remained with the pros- 
ecutors. “There's a high value 
to stability in our system. 1 
don’t like file idea of changing 
who the president is capri- 
ciously ... The mountain is 
all on the side of those who 
say there's a case.” 

Mr Starr is expected to 
report to Congress next 
month. It will then be up to 
Congress to decide whether 
or not to launch impeachment 
proceedings. 

Mr Starr's aim is to prove 
that Mr Clinton has habit- 
ually obstructed justice and 
encouraged people to He 
under oath. Although his 
four-year investigation has 
covered several alleged scan- 
dals, his office has hinted that 
the report will concentrate on 
the Lewinsky affair. 

One “knowledgeable source" 
dose to the investigation said 
Mr Starr's report includes 


graphic vignettes of the sexual 
encounters between Mr Clin- 
ton and Ms Lewinsky in the 
White House. The details will 
make people “want to throw 
' up", the source told Newsweek 
magazine. 

The calls for Mr Clinton's 
impeachment have faded as 
members of Congress start to 
look for ways of punishing 
the president that ted short of 
throwing him out of office. 

The Republican Senate ma- 
jority leader, Trent Lott, has 
proposed a censure motion. 
This would have no legal ram- 
I locations but would allow 
members of Congress to ex- 
press their disapproval of the 
I president's behaviour. 


There’s a high 
value to stability. I 
don’t like changing 
who the president 
is capriciously’ 


This call was taken up by 
some Democrats at the week- 
end. “You can’t pretend you 
condone what’s transpired,” 
said John LaFalce, a New 
York congressman. 

“Maybe a reprimand would 
be in order, if It would bring 
the matter to a close.” 

Opinion polls show that 
even though a convincing 
majority of Americans be- 
lieve that Mr Clinton lied 
under oath about his affair, 
they do not want to see him 
impeached. 

Many Republicans are 
reluctant to hand the keys to 
the White House to the 
vice-president Al Gore, be- 
fore he runs for president in 
2000. and do- not believe im- 
peachment is in their best 
interest 


David Pallister 
on the legal 
crackdown 
threatening 
Islamic groups 

T HE British Govern- 
ment is coming under 
pressure to bring for- 
ward its anti- terrorist 
legislation, aimed in part 
at stifling refugee Islamic 
fundamentalists who 
openly support — from 
their London suburban 
bases — attacks on Western 
Interests. 

The comments of Shiekh 
Omar Bakri Mohammed, 
who said this week that 
“United States forces are le- 
gitimate targets", may 
have been a declaration too 
Gar. 

But the shiekh is only one 
of many. Every faction and 
fiend in the Middle East, 
from Algeria to Afghani- 
stan, is represented some- 
where among the hundreds 
of Muslim groups that have 
proliferated in Britain In 
the past few years. The gov- 
ernments of Algeria, Tuni- 
sia, Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
and Bahrain have persis- 
tently complained that 
British asylum laws shield 
individuals or apologists 
linked to terrorist groups. 

But -the activities of 
Shiekh Omar, who has been 
a refugee in Britain since 
1985 and who has publicly 
supported the Palestinian 
movement Hamas, Paki- 
stani militants in Kashmir, 
and lately the Saudi rene- 
gade Osama bin Laden, may 
soon be proscribed. 

hi the autumn the Gov- 
ernment is to publish a con- 
sultation paper on a com- 



Omar Bakri Mohammed; 
testing British tolerance 


prehen si ve anti-terrorism 
law likely to outlaw con- 
spiracy to commit violence 
abroad as well as fund-rais- 
ing for terrorist groups. 

That could shut down 
groups as disparate as 
Sheikh Omar's aJ-Mnhajir- 
oun (The Emigrants) and 
the international secretar- 
iat of the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam. 

With its historic links to 
the Middle East and rela- 
tive tolerance towards 
asylum-seekers, London 
has long been a magnet to 
dissident Muslims. 

The first real signs of a 
hardline Islamic voice 
started with the support 
which Karim Slddiqui — 
the late founder of Britain’s 
“Muslim Parliament" — 
gave for the death decree 
issued in 1989 by Ayatollah 
Khomeini of Iron against 
the writer Salman Rushdie. 

But attempts to clamp 
down on Muslim groups 
will be fraught and moder- 
ate Muslim leaders will, as 
before, raise the cry of 

Islamophobla. 
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As the economic crisis worsens, the new boyars hope the return of political muscle-man Chernomyrdin will tip the scales further in their 

Russian elite weighs in for new PM 


James Mask In Moscow 


T HE Latest upheaval 
in Russia's nervous 
ruling class had 

nothing to do with 
ideology or ability, 
it became clear yesterday. It 
was all about weight 
For the anxious new boyars 
of business and politics, the 
contrast between the diminu- 
tive fr ame of Sergei Kiriyenko. 
the outgoing prime minister, 
and the hefty paunch, of the 
i nco min g Viktor Chernomyr- 
din was matched by the light- 
weight credibility of the 
youngster when it came to 
the crunch, they feared, no 
one would obey him. And the 
crunch is now. 

Whoever becomes Russia’s 
next supreme leader, the mes- 
sage went, must have weight 
— authority, experience, 
ruthless ness. And since Sun- 
day, Mr Chernomyrdin is the 
heaviest of them alL 
"What we need today are 
heavyweights," Boris Yeltsin 


said. A radio commentator 
responded: “The president’s 
w e ight has been diminished." 
President Yeltsin’s press 
Spokesman intoned sadly: “In 
crisis conditions, there was 
no time to increase Klriyen- 
ko’s weight". 

Out in Siberia, the former 
general Alexander Lebed, a 
regional governor and presi- 
dential hopeftil who might 
have been expected to oppose 
Mr Chernomyrdin’s eleva- 
tion, admitted: "The situation 
is such that only a political 
heavyweight can be prime : 
minister. Someone else, even 
i the most talented and intent- 1 
gent, cannot tackle the situa- 
tion because they n eed Hm» 
to gain political weight.” 

What does it mean to have 
weight in Russia? in quiet 
times, it means the ability to 
squeeze concessions from the 
country’s increasingly oligar- 
chic ruling layer of gover- 
nors, party leaders and busi- 
nessmen. In times of crisis, 
such as now, it tee 

ability to protect them 



One well-informed news- 
paper editor. Vitaly Tret- 
yakov. told the Guardian yes- 
terday that the decision to 
sack Mr Kiriyenko was taken 
in principle last month, and 
♦hat the choice of Mr Cherno- 
myrdin to succeed him was 
made at the beginning of last 
week, after a political sumo 
boot between him and an- 


The economic 
challenges 
ahead are 
‘absolutely new 
and Jangerous 
without 
precedent’ 
Anatoly Chubais 


other “weighty” candidate, 
Anatoly Chubais. 

Mr Tretyakov, the editor of 
Nezavisimaya Gazeta, whose 
proprietor. Boris Berezovsky, 
is close to Mr Yeltsin’s Inner 
counsels, said he believed the 
final catalyst tor Mr Klriyen- 
ko's riinmiasfli was the United 
States mfcMite strike against 
Afghanistan and Sudan. 


“It forced the people at the 

top to think about what would 
happen if they needed some- 
one apart from Yeltsin to take 
the Mnd of decision made by 
Clinton," Mr Tretyakov said- 
“What generals would obey 

KWyenko? He was too young. 
It was necessary to get some- 
one the security structures 
would listen to." 

The question now is where 
will Mr Chernomyrdin throw, 
his weight. As Mr Yeltsin’s 
annomted successor as presi- 
dent, with carte blanche to 
form his own government and 
a serious hid in progress to 
win a permanent parliamen- 
tary majority fix: bis policies, 
Mr Chernomyrdin is in a 
powerful position. 

From a rank outsider in the 
presidential election stakes In 
2000. he has vaulted ahead of 
Gen Lebed and Moscow’s 
mayor, Yuri Luzhkov. The 
three main national televi- 
sion channel* support him. 

Yet so Car all the manoeuvr- 
ing inside t he nar- 

row circle of Russia’s power 



el ite. The people at large have 
not been consulted about the 

riortc-ghiifflmg 

They win have to bear the 
brunt cf a crisis 

which has barely begun. Even 
during the country’s stock 
market boom at 1996 and 
early 1997, tens of millions of 
Russians lived in ever-wors- 
ening povert y . Mr Chemo- 


‘It is too difficult 

to carry out 
reforms in 
the conditions 
of such an 
ugly market’ 

Boris Nemtsov 


myrdin’s weight is less likely 
to be brought to bear hi de- 
fence of the people than in de- 
fence of the ruling class — the 
tycoons, politicians and Mr 
Yeltsin’s entourage. 

“Chernomyrdin hasn’t been 
appointed at the moment 
when the crisis has been over- 
come, but at the point when 
it’s only really begun in ear- 


nest" said one political com- 
mentator* Alexei 

“There’s no sign ofthesltua 
tion improving, and tke oon- 
sMuenoU of the mistakes 
Chernomyrdin made whenhe 

was first in office are tor toom 

exhausted. In the next two 
months the banking crisis 
will get worse, prices wifi rise 
and inflation will set m. 

Mr Chubais called the eco- 
nomic challenges ahead ’ab- 
solutely new and dangjgms 
without precedent ... Eacn 
day of delay will cost us very 
dearly." 

Boris Nemtsov, a deputy 
prime minister under Mr 
Kiriyenko. resigned ye««> 
day and said he would not 
serve under Mr Chernomyr- 
din. “It is too difficult to carry 
out reforms ... in the condi- 
tions of such an ugly market, 
where competition is non- 
existent. monopolies are ram- 
pant, where rules are few. he 

said. 

City notebook, p»«® ■'I; 
Markets in turmoil, P*fl* t* 




‘Chernomyrdin 

is to blame’ 


Tom WMtohousa in Moscow 


T HE VIEW across the 
river, the polished 
mahogany desk and 
tiie portrait of President 
Yeltsin above it were all as. 
Victor Chernomyrdin left 
them when he was dismis- 
sed as prime minister five 
months ago, to be replaced 
by Sergei Kiriyenko. 

But in one respect the 
working environment of 
the returning Mr Cherno- 
myrdin has radically 

fhangwl Tbrh mORling, 8S 
his motorcade whisks Mm 
through the gates of the 
White House, where the 
government operates, the 
new-old prime minister 
will be harangued by about 
ISO miners banging their 
helmets on the ground. 

They want their back 
wages paid, and the resig- 
nation of President Yeltsin 

awd bln nil win ters. 

“What new govern- 
ment?” asked Vladimir Ser- 
dyuk, aged 48, from Vor- 
kuta in Siberia. “Chernom- 
yrdin was prime minister 
in 1992. He, more than Kir- 


From Moscow, President Yeltsin appeals yesterday for people to back his government appointments, watched by passersby at a St Petersburg shop photograph anatoly maltsev 


lyenko. is responsible for 
our problems.” 

For 10 weeks miners from 
all over Russia have been 
camp ed outside the prime 
minister’s office. They have 
built a memorial there, in 
the form of president Yelt- 
sin’s grave, surrounded by 
miniature railway tracks 
and steel girders. 

“Chernomyrdin wants to 
be president and has come 
back as prime minister be- 
cause Yeltsin is really ill,” 
Mr Serdyuksaid. 

The miners have little ex- 
pectation of a calm hand- 
over. “There has never 
been a peaceful change of 
regime In Russian history,” 
said Andrei Raz venkov, 
aged 31. also from Vorkuta. 

' Although they Intend it 
to be peaceful, their own 
protest could easily lead to 
confrontation. By blocking 
the Trans-Siberian railway, 
miners periodically brought 
Russia to a near standstill 
during the summer. 

“The country is begin- 
ning to wake up.” said Mr 
Razvenkov. “But the gov- 
ernment is ready to destroy 
i ie people.” 



Le Pen and deputy vie for power 


Paul Webstar In Paris 


A POWER struggle in 
the leadership cf the 
French National 
Front developed yes- 
terday when its deputy leader. 
Bruno Ntegret, defied Jean- 
Marie Le Pen and said he 
would lead the movement's 
candidates in the June 1999 
European Assembly elections. 

Mr Mfigret, who Is seeking 
an alliance with breakaway 
members of the moderate 
right, said he was ready to ask 
for a party vote if Mr Le Pen 
Insisted on his wife, Jany Le 
Pen, heading the National 
Front slate for him in the bal- 
lot Mr Le Pen. leader of the 
movement for more than 20 
years, nominated his wife after 
a court disqualified him from. 


holding public office for as- 
saulting a female Socialist poli- 
tician last year. A ruling on his 
appeal is expected on Septem- 
ber 28 . 

But Mr Megret said the 
nomination of Mrs Le Pen 
was “not a good idea". 

“I have laid down my claim 
to this position, based an a 
quite simple principle: When 
the chief is impeded, his dep- 
uty should stood in for him,” 
he said. “If there is any dis- 
agreement on this matter I 
shall ask for a vote from party 
officials." 

Mr Mfegret believes that 
und er his leadership the front 
could become the dominant 
party in the rapidly changing 
French political scene. After 
the regional elections in 
March, four conservative 
regional chairman allied them- 


selves with the front when Mr 
Megret decided to play down 
the most virulent clauses in 
the party programme. 

Since then more rightwing 
leaders have rallied to the 
front’s racist theories, opening 
the way to a national coalition. 
Mr Megret is counting on the 
party winning at least 15 per 
cent of the vote next year. If 
his allies score the same, the 
new alliance will be a credible 
challenger in the 2002 French 
parliamentary poll. 

His attempt to please the 
moderate electorate has beai 
undermined, however, by a 
campaign by the weekly 
National Hebdo, the unofficial 
propaganda magazine of the 
extremist movement. Its edi- 
tor, Martin Peliier. wrote that 
immigrants should be r ound ed 
up and put into concentration 


camps — a policy outlined by 
Mr Megret before his attempt 
’ to modify his image. 

I Mr Megret told the Le Pari- 
sien newspaper yesterday that 
his party's immigration policy 
was limited to arresting and 
deporting Illegal migrants. His 
European campaign would be 
i based on defending French In- 
terests and curbing immi- 
gration: “Issues in which only 
the National Front is taking a 
lead." 

On the European elections, 
party members could accuse 
Mr Megret cf hypocrisy mop- 
posing Mrs Le Pen. When he 
was disqualified as mayor of 
VUzofies for electoral irregu- 
larities, Mr Megret’s wife, 
Catherine, was elected in his 
place and he continues to run 
the Marseille suburb from be- 
hind the scenes. 


Two-thirds of Bangladesh engulfed 
and floodwaters are still rising 


Syed Ahmeduzzaroan 
inDemra 


W ITH millions of 
people marooned 
nnri clinging to their 

swamped homes, the worst 
flooding in Bangladesh for 
10 years Is reviving dread- 
ful memories of the past. 

The floods have engulfed 
two- thirds of this delta 
country for more than six 
weeks, and disrupted the 
lives and work of 25 mil- 
lion people. 

More than 550 people 
have died, and with the 
high water expected to 
remain until mid-Septem- 
ber when the rainy season 
ends, the prospect is that 
many more will die. 

“It already looks like the 
1988 floods,” said Hasbem 
Ah Matbar, aged 57, who 
lives In Demra, nine miles 
from the capital. Dhaka. He 
pointed to a wide waterfront 
dotted with houses sub- 
merged up to their roafe. 

The 1988 floods, the 
worst in recent memory, 
killed more than 5,000 
people. 

In 1988, he said, speaking 
from a boat, “most of our 
homes had collapsed when 
the floodwater receded”. 

He feared the devastation 
could be worse this time, 
because the water had re- 
mained much longer than 
in 1988. “1 can see a repeat 
of 1988 and I fear the Im- 
pact could be more 
eolossaL” 

The water went on rising 
yesterday as mayor rivers 
continued to swell, met- 
eorology officials said. 

Many formers have been 
unable to plant their crops 
on time and wens have 
been contaminated. At 
least 65 have died so for 
from waterborne diseases. 

The government is ask- 
ing for “any form of assis- 
tance” from any govern- 
ment or agency. It 
estimates the damage so for 
at £140 million. 

Six miles from Dhaka, at 
Mallik Bara village. Tab- 
mfna Tfhatnn, aged 14, WHS 

alone on a raft near her 
submerged home. Her 
father had gone to the city 
in search of work while she 
stayed near the house. 

“This is a daily routine [ 


Angolan troops 
pour into Congo 


‘Very poorly’ Suu Kyi 
ends road protest 


Amm Richardson In Luanda 

A NGOLA poured troops 
into Congo tor the third 
day running yesterday, 
according to witnesses in Ca- 
binda, the Angolan enclave in 
former Zaire. 

“This is a huge military op- 
eration," one said by tele- 
phone. “On Saturday and 
Sunday the convoys were so 
long that they started moving 
out at 5am and carried on 
until 6pm. The same thing is 
happening today.” 

The rebels seeking to over- 
throw the Congolese presi- 
dent. Laurent raonia . say that 
Angolan MiG fighter planes 
have attacked rebel-held 
towns. 

Witnesses said the Angolan 
convoys comprised tanks, ar- 
moured personnel carriers 
and trucks carrying hundreds 
of soldiers. Military transport 
planes had been dying into 
Cabinda since the end of last 
week, they said. Dead and 
wounded Angolan soldiers 
were airlifted out. 

The local airport was closed 
at times at the weekend and 
even employees of Angola’s 
national airline, Taag, were 
denied access. 

“They’ve been trying to 
keep the operation a secret 


but they can't because every- 
one is seeing it" a witness 
said. “The convoys are cross- 
ing into Congo at the lema 
border point" 
lema lies only 12 miles from 
the Congolese garrison town 
of Kitona, which has been 
serving as a rear support base 
tor rebels marching towards 
the capital. Kinshasa. 

Angola has refused for- 
mally to confirm that it is 

helping Kabila tight off the 
rebellion, in which Tutsi-led 
forces are approaching the 
capital from the east and 
west 

But South African Presi- 
dent Nelson Mandela and 
Congo Justice Minister 
Mwenze Kongolo said sepa- 
rately in Pretoria that Ango- 
, lan forces were fighting 
alongside Kabila's troops. 

Senior government and mil- 
itary officials in Luanda 
refhsed to comment There 
has been a news blackout on 
I the intervention in Angola’s 
| state-controlled media. 

In a separate development 
the Angolan rebel movement 
Unita decided yesterday to 
cut its ties with Portugal, the 
United States and Russia, ob- 
servers in the country’s peace 
process since 1991. It accused 
them of backing the MPLA 
government — Reuters. 


Reuters in Rangoon 


B URMA'S opposition 
l ead er , Aung San Suu Kyi, 
returned home in an ambu- 
lance yesterday, ending a 13- 
day protest against the mili- 
tary government’s restrictions 
on her movements. 

She and three supporters 
had refused to leave their 
miniv an just outside the capi- 
tal Rangoon since August 12, 
when their route west was 

blocked. 

Hours before her protest 
ended, her National League 
for Democracy party Issued a 
statement saying senior party 
members had beseeched her 
to call it off because of her 
“critical health condition”. 

On Sunday the NLD 
warned that she was dehy- 
drated. suffering from consti- 
pation and “might go into 
shock any time”. 

It said she was only willing 
to end tile protest if the au- 
thorities freed 97 of her sup- 
porters held since May.There 
is no indication that the gov- 
ernment has met this 
demand. 

A diplomat quoted NLD 
sources yesterday as saying 
Aung San Suu Kyi was “very 
poorly”. He said the authori- 
ties had set up heavily 
guarded road blocks around 
the gates to her compound. 



San Kyi: Ambulance took 
her back to her compound 

A government statement 
saw the ailments Aung San 
Suu Kyi was complaining of 
were "common ailments that 
are easily treatable". 

Shortly before Aung San 
Suu Kyi returned home, 
more than lOO students staged 
a protest in support of the 
NLP’s demand for a parlia- 
ment to be assembled. 

The sit-down protest, which 
was broken up by riot police, 
was the first of its kind since 
December 1996, when the au- 
thorities dosed the country’s 
universities to prevent stu- 
dent demonstrations. 
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At Narayanganj , river water invades the town 

since the floods have come.” the floods had destroyed 
she said. “My comp anio ns his rice paddies, 
are my duds . . .Sometimes The government, which Is 

I feel threatened by makes, sending dry food and other 
but I am stlH alive ’’ relief supplies to the vie. 

Villagers said the only tuns, says nearlv 
mode of transport was boat 500.000 tonnes of rice has 
“Many people also sleep on been ruined In the fields i 
boats,” said Kader MoHah Narayanganj, a river nort 
of the same village. He said ft temaK faSnS? 1 


Narayanganj, a river port 

12 seven miles from Demra, 


32. yesterday, 

witnesses said. Roads, rail- 
ways and a ferry terminal 
flftoded - leaving the 
wsWtenta almost cut off. 

.. .‘™ re Is no place dry in 
|Ws town.” said a local 
businessman, Sohrab Hos- 
“The water £ SSl 
rising." — Reuters. 
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Elena Garro 


Mexican magic 


OBITUARIES 7 


T HE MEXICAN 

writer Elena Garro, 
who has died In 
Cuernavaca at the 
age oT 77. wrote that 
"everything always happened 
to me backwards," expressing 
her surprise at how she found 
herself caught up in events of 
the world outside when all 
she wanted to do was write. 

This surprise began with 
her birth in the city of Puebla 
in Mexico, where her mother 
had been staying for a few 
days on a visit to a sister. 
Elena was brought up in the 
state of Guerrero, where her 
father was the director of a 
Spanish bank. The fact that ! 
her father was a Spaniard put 
Elena in a somewhat ambigu- | 
ous position: Mexico was jeal- j 
ous of its own traditions and 
suspicious of “foreigners", as 
she was later to discover to 
her cost 

The second thing that took 
her by surprise was her mar- 
riage to one of the foremost 
young Mexican poets of their 
generation, Octavio Paz. ‘It 
happened so fast, 1 didn't even 
realise,” she once said of her 
marriage at 17, after a pro- 
tected bourgeois childhood 
where her father taught her 
Latin and French, and she 
attended ballet classes — all 
the attributes required by an 
upper-class Mexican young 
lady for a conventional 
marriage. 

Instead of that, Paz whisked 
her away to the Spanish Civil 
War with the international 
brigades. It was there she dis- 


1 covered her talent as a repor- 
ter. as well as a hatred for the 
| violence that men do to men 
(and animals). These experi- 
ences in Spain later surfaced 
in one of her strongest novels. 
La Casa Junto al Rio (The 
House by the River). 

Back in Mexico. Garro con- i 
turned with her Journalism. I 
but again followed Paz on his 
teaching and diplomatic post- 
ings. Her sense that once 
again life was handing out un- 
pleasant surprises came In 
1943 when she was refused 
entry back Into Mexico as a 
“foreigner”. It was several 
years before she became a 
naturalised Mexican. 

in 1948, Helena, her only 
child was born in Mexico, hut 
soon afterwards she was with 
Paz in Paris, where he re- 
opened the Mexican embassy 
after the second world war. 
The couple entertained many 
South American artists and 
intellectuals, including Bor- 
ges and Cesar Vallejo, who 
are recalled in Testimonies 
sobre Marina (Testimonies 
about Mariana). Garro found 
the stresses of marriage and 
public life difficult, and it was 
during frequent bouts of ill 
health that she wrote most of 
her fiction. Including her best 
known novel Los Recuerdos 
del Porvenir (Remembrance 
of Things To Come). 

Back in Mexico in the mid 
1950s, she had great success 
with plays and film scripts for 
the then burgeoning Mexican 
film industry. In 1958. she 
portrayed- the upper-class 



High leaps — Elena Garro 

Mexican ladies she herself 
had seemed destined to be- 
come in Las Senoritas VI- 
oanco. Here and in her stage 
plays, she showed what a 
keen ear she kept for the soci- 
ety around her. When her 
stage plays were described as 
surrealist she protested that 
she felt much closer to the 
Spanish tradition of contrast- 
ing reality and illusion, 
actions and dreams. 

By now an established 
writer, her life took another 
unexpected turn when she be- 
came caught up in the 
struggle by peasants who had 
been thrown off their land in 
the state of Morelos. Garro 
threw herself into their de- 
fence, setting up a magazine, 
starting petitions, lobbying 
powerful political friends. 
She made such a nuisance of 
herself to the governing Insti- 


tutional Revolutionary Party 
that she was more or less 
forced to leave the country for 
New York in 1959. 

While abroad this time, she 
learned that Paz had divorced 
her by letter back in Mexico. 
Garro was so embittered by 
the way this was done, that 
she never spoke to him again 
In almost 40 years. She con- 
tinued to write novels and 
stage plays, and in 1960 her 
TV play El Rey Mago (The 
Magician King) was shown to 
great acclaim in Mexico. 

By 1963, she herself was liv- 
ing in Mexico again, and 
a gain defending the cause of | 
poor peasants. Their struggle 
became increasingly political. , 
and many who too up arms j 
against guerrillas were killed ' 
by government forces. Garro 
was again vociferous in their 
defence, in the magazine Su- 
cesos and wherever else she 
could find a platform for her 
views. At the same time, in 
1964, she brought out a collec- 
tion of tender stories of child- 
hood. La Semana de Co lores 
(The Week of Colours), and In 
1967 the novel Felipe Angles. 
based on stories she had 
h—rd of her uncles’ involve- 
ment in the Mexican 
revolution. 

But it was 1968 which pro- 
vided a fresh upheaval that 
affected the rest of Garro’s 
life. First she was accused as 
one of the ringleaders of the 
student strike that ended in 
the horrific massacre of sev- 
eral hundred of them In Tlate- 
lolco Square, and imprisoned 


for over a week- Then, after 
her release, she was horrified 
to discover that the official f 
newspapers were publishing ! 
lists of intellectual "sympa- 
thisers" with the student and i 
peasant movements whom 
she had supposedly 
denounced. | 

Mistrusted on all sides, feel- 
ing betrayed and abandoned, . 
Garro left for the United I 
States, France and eventually 1 
Spain, where she lived until I 
1995. She carried around her I 
writing In a trunk, uncon- 
cerned whether it saw the 
light of day or not. It was only 
thanks to the Insistence of 
friends that several further 
novels were eventually pub- 
lished. in 1995 she returned to 
Mexico, and lived in a small 
flat in Cuernavaca with her 
daughter and 10 cats until her 
death. 

Garro once spoke of Ni- 
J inski describing bow, when 
be did his famous high leaps; 
he would "jump, stop a 
second in the air, and then 
return to the ground". Much 
of her work, often written in 
U-hour stretches of incredi- 
ble intensity, looks at life and 
its surprising events from 
precisely that second at the 
top of the leap when the artist 
has somehow miraculously 
won free form the normal, 
leaden laws of gravity. 

MekCafastor 

Elena Garro. writer, bom Decem- 
ber 12. 1920; died August 22. 
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Township triumph. . . Peggy Phan go played the lead role in the musical King Kong 


Professor David Thistlewood 
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Design for 
learning 


F EW painters make 
first-class academics. 
Fewer still can claim 
to have supported 
themselves through art 
school as a night club 
bouncer and an occasional. 
very discreet rugby league 
player. . David Thistlewood, 
who has died aged 54, com- 
bined all of this with the 
great kindness and gentle- 
ness of manner which made 
him an exceptional teacher. 

His art school background 
and continued activity as a 
painter made him a very 
effective postgraduate super- 
visor. It also informed bis 
own approach to art and de- 
sign at Liverpool Universi- 
ty's School of Architecture 
and Building Engineering. 

Born and educated in 
Leeds, David trained at Leeds 
College of Art from 1961 to 
1965. He took a part-time 
masters in architectural edu- 
cation at Newcastle in 1974, 
mostly while teaching in 
Leeds College's landscape ar- 


chitecture department. Then, 
in 1973 he became an archi- 
tecture lecturer at Liverpool 
University. 

He embraced academic 
research, producing an ex- 
ceptional 1978 doctoral thesis 
on Herbert Read, published 
as Herbert •'Read: -Forpiless- 
ness and Form — An Intro- 
duction to his Aesthetics 
(1984). Read shared David's 
Yorkshire family and educa- 
tional roots and had influ- 
enced the Leeds School of Art 
curriculum. 

Read’s mixture of’ anar- 
chism. artistic and educa- 
tional Interests, pacifism and 
highly-decorated first-world- 
war service appealed to 
David enormously. The Her- 
bert Read book was a jump- 
ing-off point for a series of 
edited volumes in Longman's 
Critical Studies in Art and 
Design Education, each con- 
taining one or more of 
David’s essays in addition to 
his editorial matter. With 
Benedict Read as co-editor. 
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On the critical path . . . David Thistlewood 


he published Herbert Read : A 
British Vision of World Art 
(1993) as the catalogue for the 
exhibition organised by the 
Leeds City Art Galleries and 
the Henry Moore Foundation 
to mark the centenary of 
Read’s birth. 

The same year saw the ap- 
pearance of the first volume 
he edited for the Critical 
Forum series, rising from ex- 
hibitions and conferences 
promoted jointly by the Tate 
GaDery, Liverpool and the 
University of Liverpool. 
American Abstract Expres- 
sionism (1993) was followed 


Letters 


by Joseph Beuys: Diverging 
Critiques (1995), Barbara 
Hepworth Reconsidered (1996) 
and Sigmar Polite : Back to 
Postmodernity (1996). The 
"British vision”, identified 
in Read's critical writings 
continued to fascinate David. 

His forthcoming work on 
Connell, Ward and Lucas 
(jointly written with Eddie 
Heeley) serves to remind us 
of his active involvement in 
architectural history. 

At Liverpool, David 
Thistlewood, who gained a 
personal chair in 1995, 
greatly enlarged the coverage 


of art and design by introduc- 
ing new degrees, while a 
group of PhD students — 
many of them already teach- 
ers or administrators in art 
and design fields brought a 
stimulating menu of ideas 
and research topics. I 

He was active in the 
National Society for Educa - 1 
tion in Art and Design, and | 
I co-founded its journal. Jade, 
which he edited from 1986 to 
1993, and which now circu- 
lates in 42 countries. 

David played an important 
part In putting critical stud- 
ies into the National Curricu- 
lum. He also helped the Hope 
University College (one of 
Liverpool's associated Insti- 
tutions) in establishing a 
BDes degree which combined 
critical and different artistic 
elements. 

He had a quiet manner and 
a wry Yorkshire wit, and his 
many talents, his scholarship 
and decency will be remem- 
bered by colleagues across a 
world of art and academia 
which is now as complex as 
the interests of Herbert Read, 
his early hero. He Is survived 
by his wife, Ros, a son and 
two daughters. 

Simon Pepper 

David John Thi6tlewood. art his- 
torian and teacher, born June 
26, 1944; died August 11. 1998 


J Roy Horley writes: In the 
I splendid obituary of General 
Sir Harry Tuzo (August 15), 

\ reference is made to the 11th 
Guards Armoured Division in 
the 1944 Operation Goodwood, 
i There was no such formation, 
but three separate Armoured 
Divisions did take part the 
11th Armoured, the 7th 
, Armoured and the Guards 
Armoured- 

John Pritchard writes : In your 
obituary for Charles Mallns 
(July 11). the destroyer H M S 
Pathfinder was incorrectly 
credited with the sinking of a 
German U-boat during Opera- 
tion Pedestal — the convoy to 
relieve Malta. 

Peter C Smith records in his - 
excellent account of the con- 
voy, Pedestal — The Malta 


convoy of August 1942, that 
Pathfinder did indeed contact 
U-205, at approximately 
1135am on the morning of 
August 12. With HMS Zet- 
land. they dropped depth 
charges, but failed to destroy 
the submarine, which .was 
able to creep away to carry 
out repairs. According to Paul 
Kemp in U-Boats Destroyed — 
German Submarine Losses in 
the World Wars, the ultimate 
fete of D-205 commanded by 
Oberleutnant zur See Frie- 
drich Burgei, who survived, 
was decided by a combination 
of depth charges from HMS 
Paladin in the Mediterranean, 
NW of Derna, on February 17, 
1943. The attack was assisted 
by gunfire from a Bisley air- 
craft of the South African Air 
Force. 


Richard Mangan, adminis- 
trator of the Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson 1 
Theatre Collection writes : The 
affectionate and generous i 
obituary of Derek Newark I 
i August 14) by Keith De- , 
whurst reminded me that in 
the early years of the 
National Theatre's life on the 
South Bank, Michael Kustow 
and I were responsible for 
much of the firont-of-house 
activity, such as music, exhi- 
bitions and platform perfor- 
mances. Derek was one of the 
many actors who took part in 
the latter, which were some- 
times put on in some haste; it 
was Derek who, with his cus- 
tomary wit. Introduced one 
with the words: "Welcome to 
the under-rehearsed world of 
Michael Kustow”. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Postcode 

jTeGuarcSan 


AN APOLOGY: To illustrate a 
news story about feara. of 
gang warfare between rival 
groups of motorbike enthusi- 
asts, Page 9, August 6, we 
published a library photo- 
graph taken several.years ago 
-which showed a group of 
people totally unconnected 
with any of the activities de- 
scribed in the accompanying 
reports. Although the caption 
went some way to separate 
the peaceful pursuits of t h ose 
shown in the picture — and 
most of those who attend the 
annual Bulldog Bash at Long 
Marston — from the bikers 
about whom concern was 
being expressed in the story, 
we accept that embarrass- 
ment has been caused by pub- 
lication of the photograph in 
this context. We concede that 
the photograph was an 
inappropriate way to illus- 
trate the story and apologise 
unreservedly to anyone em- 
barrassed by it 

A NUMBER of errors crept 
into our transcript of George 
Steiner’s Proms lecture, an 


edited version of which ap- 
peared on Page 4, the Satur- 
day Review, August 22. We 
referred to the appropriation 
of Je ne regrette rien as a 
inarching song of "French 
paratroops and 01S". That 
should have been OAS. More 
perplexing, we referred to the 
Nazi Horst Vessellied. This 
was a reference to the Nazi 
marching song, named after 
one of their own, the Horst 
Wessel Lied. The German 
composer Harms Eisler is 
spelt as it appears here. He 
lost an n in the printed ver ( 
sion. We made the mistakes 
without Professor Steiner’s 
help. , 

MAX HEBDITCH, who ap- 
peared in our Birthdays 1 
column. Page 25, August 22. is 
no longer director of the Mu- , 
seum of London. He retired I 
from the post last year. He is , 
now chairman of the Museum i 
Training Institute. The direc- ! 
tor of the Museum of London 
is Simon Thurley. 

IN OUR current affairs quiz. 


Have you been paying atten- 
tion? Page 12, the Saturday 
Review. August 22, we 
referred in the answer to a 
question about Vanessa Feltz, , 
to her “Carlton daytime chat- 
show". The show was made 
by Anglia, not Carlton. 

A GRAPHIC. Page 2. G2, j 
August 20, illustrating an 
article about the relationship , 
between choice of holiday and 1 
a celebrity’s image, wrongly 
located Gillian Anderson and I 
Alan Whicker in the Indone- 
sian island of Lombok instead 
of Bali, which both 
apparently prefer. 1 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Farring- 
don Road. London EC-IR 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readeraguardian.ee. uk 


Stepping out 
of Africa 

T HE obscenity of | When King Kong closed in th< 
apartheid produced London, there could be no du 
one unintended bene- return to to the intolerable wt 
fit, a cauldron of tal- conditions of home, so Peggy Ta 


T HE obscenity of 
apartheid produced 
one unintended bene- 
fit, a cauldron of tal- 
ent swirling around the 
townships, and out in the i 
kraals. Thus it was in the | 
1950s that a mass of perform- 
ers, instrumentalists, dan- 
cers — and especially singers 
— emerged. 

Tours were arranged, 
careers launched and shows 
created. One of them was 
African Jazz and Variety. It 
featured the Manhattan 
Brothers and Peggy Phango. 
who has died aged 69. 

Peggy Phango stepped out 
as a young woman onto a 
path that was to take her 
from Johannesburg to Lon- 
don and across the world. In 
February 1961 at London's 
Princes Theatre, it was Peggy 
Phango who took the leading 
role of Joyce — created by 
her cousin Miriam Makeba 
— in King Kong, the historic 
musical portrayal of town- 
ship life. 

Peggy was bora in Orlando 
Township in Johannesburg, 
the daughter of a Port Eliza- 
beth trader. After working as 
a nurse she began singing In 
township jazz clubs and was 
spotted by Albert Herbert 
who signed her for African 
Jazz and Variety. 


A Country Diary 


When King Kong closed in 
London, there could be no 
return to to the intolerable 
conditions of home, so Peggy 
and other cast members 
looked for employment in 
Bri tain . Thus did me and 
three other, cast members 
form a group called the Vel- 
vettes — who eventually be- 
came involved with Alexis 
Korner’s pioneer British 
rhythm’n’blues hand Blues 
Incorporated, whose pianist 
Johnny Parker, previously of 
Humphrey Lyttelton's band, 
became her husband. For 
some time they worked 
together as a cabaret act with 
a repertoire drawing on Peg- 
gy's Xhosa folk roots in addi- 
tion to township material 
and Jazz. 

Her career took in singing 
with the Brotherhood or 
Breath, and Dudu Pukwana’s 
various bands; she recorded 
an album with Zila and 
toured in Europe on festival 
and club circuits. She also 
worked as an actress in musi- 
cals and dramas. 

Her first straight acting ap- 
pearance — in You Can’t 
Take It With You — was In ' 
Cheltenham. She appeared in 
Peter Hall’s Moses And Aaron l 
at Covent Garden, at the 
Edinburgh Festival, and Lon- 
don’s Riverside as Gora in I 


the Traverse Theatre's pro- 
duction of Medea, and 
worked with Elizabeth 
Taylor in The Little Foxes. 
She appeared in the West 
End revival of South Pacific. 
and with Cleo Laine in Show- 
boat at London’s Adelphi 
Theatre. She toured Europe 
in Porgy and Bess, and 
played. Indeed conceived the 
role of Rose in Richard Har- 
ris’s Stepping Out. to London 
and the Far East 

She returned to her roots 
in Victims of Apartheid and 
Death is Part of the Process. 
She also made frequent ap- 
pearances in television soap- 
operas — and several more 
serious TV plays. Her final 
work was in a forthcoming 
second series of BBC TV’s 
TheA-Force. 

Her commitment to her 
homeland never diminished. 
Nor did her unswerving sin- 
cerity and warmth. She 
leaves her husband. Johnny 
Parker, their daughters, Abi- 
gail and Beverley, and two 
step-children Rebecca and 
Robert 

John Jack 

Peggy Eunice Nomggibelo 
Phango-Parker, singer and 
actress, bom December 28, 
1928; died August 7. 1998 


SOMERSET: New Footpath 
maps and booklets have 
appeared in the pubs and in 
the hands of landowners in 
adjoining parishes of North 
Vale, which consists of three 
small villages, and Horsing- 
ton, which consists of two. A 
newcomer told me last week 
that going on bis first footpath 
walk, away from the narrow 
metalled corridors of hurtling 
traffic, had opened his amazed 
eyes to pastures, slopes, woods 
and streams only a few steps 
from his door. 

The Definitive Map of 
Rights of Way was produced 
in the 1960s. and the Country- 
side Commission's support of 
Parish Path Partnerships has 
been productive in realising 
on the ground the rights of 
way it had painstakingly es- 
tablished. In North Vale. 40 
miles of footpath have been 
reopened in the past few 
years, and in Horsington, all 


34 footpaths are now re- 
opened. when, four years ago 
only four could be traced. 

Most of the work has been 
done by local folk, who know 
the landowners and negotiate 
sociably about erecting stiles, 
signposts and bridges. And 
there is a mutual interest. 
The Countryside Commis- 
sion's guidance for formers 
makes the point that “wtell- 
kept, easy-to-follow rights of 
way reduce the problems and 
annoyance of accidental tres- 
pass’*. But some farmers 
retain a certain reluctance, 
and legal niceties about the 
precise status of a RUPP (road 
used as a public path) of a 
BOAT (by-way used by all 
traffic) sometimes require 
fonnal resolution. 

North Vale’s walkers are 
hampered by the bisection of 
dairy and arable spaces by 
the A303. The map shows per- 
ilous crossings. So the more 


important tracks along which 
Hardy’s folk plodded or drove 
their carts and cattle are now 
roads with no space for 
pedestrians, whilst the 
retired folk who now occupy 
what were once his labourers' 
cottages are taking to the nar- 
rower paths for recreation. 

JOHN VALLINS 


Death Notices 



DENMOTON. Baroness Evelyn, died Sat- 
urday Z 2 nd August No tuneral. 

M BIASIO. Lao. on August 21 st Leo. CM 
Sleoto mad peacefully m York. Funeral 
Thursday lUnamal York Crematorium. No 
•towers please. 


Birthdays 


PROKOFIEV. Otog, died suddenly but 


Martin Amis, novelist, 49: 
Anne Archer, film actress, 
51; Tony Armatrading. ac- 
tor, 37; Pamela Armstrong, 
television presenter, 47; 
Conrad Black, chairman. 
Daily and Sunday Telegraph, 
54; Sean Connery, actor. 68; 
Elvis Costello, singer and 
composer. 43; Boss David- 
son, actor, 49; Mel Ferrer. 
actor and director. 81 ; Sir 
Malcolm Field, chairman. 
Civil Aviation Authority. 61; 
Frederick Forsyth, novelist. 
60; Andrew Gardner, broad- 
caster, 66: Prof Peter Gray, 
former master. GonvOle and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 72; 
Lisa Harrow, actress. 55; 


Howard Jacobson, novelist 
and critic, 56: Karl Korte. 
composer, 70; Dr Colin Lu- 
cas, historian of the French 
Revolution, vice-chancellor, 
Oxford University, 58; Brian 
Moore, novelist. 77; Bryan 
Mosley, actor. 67; Margaret 
RothwelL diplomat, 60; Cian- 
dla Schiffer. supenuodeL 28; 
Wayne Shorter, saxophon- 
ist, composer. 65; Sir Crispin 
Tickell. conservationist, 
warden. Green College, 
Oxford. 68; Nancy 
Trenaman, former principal, 
St Anne's College, Oxford. 79; 
James Wallace. Liberal 
Democrat MP, 44; Prof Anne 
Warner, physiologist, 58. 


della. Beatrice and Runart (and ol Quentin, 
who died In 1882 ). Funeral details »t diBI 
6 B 2 2014 . Family (towers only please, tut 
donations woufa be watcoms. to A-T sect- 
ary. do Francis Chappell. 4 Lee High Road. 
London SE 13 9 . 0 . Hi 0181 832 2938 . 
WMW. Ralph Lincoln. Ceclla Waller. Ms 
wits; hie enddran and Brand^Mtorsn. and 
the rest of the family have the regrettable 
task ct announcing Che death oh Ralph 
Lincoln waller, n-penmr ol Arthur Ander- 
sen. Ha oled In hta 96 dt year on the 18 m 
AugroL 1968 . In accor da nce wuh nts 
wtenaa. his cremation mb attended by all 
Ms close tamdy. 30 . AtHe du Mall. 92380 
MoudoWa-ForaL Franca 


In Memoriavn 


MCHOLSON. Timothy James Othnoro, 
2 &fOBA 4 - 1 B/QNB 6 . on this his 34 th birth- 
day. M brand beyond teUng. Qrtavtno par- 
ens. brothers and All Ms family. 


ybur erMtoixyineni lafcvhora 
Off I 71? 4557 Of fax 01 71 7!S47D7(MMen 
ton ana 3pm Man-Fit 
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Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


T HE Diary's People- 
friendly Guide to New 
Labour Lexicon, dog- 
ged so far by a deluge of un- 
reconstructed correspon- 
dence — some containing 
bad language — from a 
small ling of highly orga- 
nised saboteurs, makes its 
final bid to attach some ‘ 
meaning to the complex 
structures of New Labour 
phraseology . This week we . 
examine Mr Tony Blair’s in- 
triguing 1996 description of 
New Labour as a party of 
“One Nation Radicals' ’. 
Only helpful suggestions 
will win a bottle of Cham- 
pagne. 


S ometimes u is easy 

to be misunderstood, 
as the latest contend- 
er for this month's PC 
Brains award found ont- 
Coming across a road acci- • 
dent outside a pub. Inspect ' 
tor Nigel Lanes of West 
Yorkshire police tended toa‘ 
woman driver. Though she 
wasn't hurt, explained Ni- 
gel, she would have to wait 
for divisional officers to ar- 
rive and breathalyse her. 
But. pleaded the woman, 
she was supposed to he at 
her soou-to-be-married 
friend’s party in the pub. Ni- 
gel assured her that he 
would personally inform 
tbe friends that she would 
be late. Stepping into tbe 
private room PC Innes, in 
foil uniform, was surprised 
to find himself the centre of 
attention at the hen night. 
“At last," the women yelled 
predictably. “Get your kit . . 
off!" 


T HE standard of hair- 
dressing at North wick 
Park Hospital in north 
west London has been been 
dangerously high of late, 
reports the Harrow Ob- 
server. So high in fact that 
one local resident, unable to 
walk the distance, made an 
appointment with the hospi- 
tal hairdresser, then called 
an ambulance to pick her 
up. On arrival she thanked 
the driver and went off to 
get her hair done. “She’s 
outdone herself this time,** 
said a paramedic. “We have 
about two or three regular 
ambulance abusers in the 
area and some call us out up 
to three times a day." An 
Ingenious arrangement, but 
the Diary can’t condone this 
particular form of time- 
wasting phone calL 


A SORRY tale reaches 
ns from the birth- 
place of zero toler- 
ance policing. Most car 
drivers have experienced 
the frustration of squeegee 
merchants who neglect to 
ask if you want your wind- 
screen cleaned — they just 
slop soapy wate r oyer it and 
expect payment No one, 
however, has embraced the 
spirit of intolerance like 
New York police officer 
Michael Meyer who. 
reports Bizarre magazine, 
faces an attempted murder 
charge having shot home- 
less man Antoine Reed In 
the chest at a traffic junc- 
tion In the Bronx for the 
offence of cleaning his 
windscreen. 


I T can' t be easy trying to 
act like Just another reg- 
ular guy when you are a 
household name such as 
Peter Mandelson. A gratu- 
itously intrusive article in 
the Sunday Times earlier 
this month told how he has 
been spotted on shopping 
excursions in “unattractive 
sportswear” (“cycling 
shorts and a vest" on one 
occasion and, on another, 
“shorts that were too short 
for a man of his age and 
fitness IeveL black work- 
socks with his trainers and 
a long-sleeved cotton busi- 
ness-shirt”). With this level 
of public attention focused 
on Him it is little wonder 
that Peter recently rang 
Labour supporter and per- 
sonal friend Terry Conran, 
asking him to open his Ful- 
ham Road store after clos- 
ing time so that he might 
shop in privacy. It had been 
thought among staff, that 
this practice was reserved 
only for royalty, but as 
Terry clarified in the Daily 
Mail yesterday, “I would do 
this for any of my friends 
and customers who said 
they were in a bit of a b 

buny.'* Always finding \ 
ourselves pressed, for time, 
we rang the store immedi- 
ately to let them know we 
would be turning np after 
hours for half a dozen of 
Terry’s nice stainless steel 
forks. After some confusion | 
we are put on to a charming - 
man called JefTHeading. 
“Sore, we would be happy 
to stay open a bit Later.” he 
says, “when would yon like 
to come in?” Egalitarian- 
ism, it seems, remains in 
vogue at the Conran Shop. 
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Superpower update: US is morally 
bankrupt, Russia just bankrupt 



F IFTY years ago, Ameri- 
can planes took to the 
skies to defy Stalin by 
airlifting supplies into a be- 
sieged Berlin while American 
money poured into Western 
Europe to rebuild economies 
ravaged by war. Bany Tru- 
man was the original cold war 
warrior, but he did what he 
did because he believed it was 
: the best way to save the 
things he held dear — free- 
dom and democracy — from 
Soviet totalitarianism. 

Last week. American cruise 
missiles took to the skies to 
take out alleged terrorist tar- 
gets in Afghanistan and 
Sudan while American finan- 
ciers berated the Russian gov- 
ernment for devaluing the 
rouble and reneging on its 
foreign debt Just like Tru- 
man, Bill Clinton, the first 
post-cold-war president be- 
lieved it was the best way to 1 
save the thing he held most 
dear — his job. 

These are troubling times. 
Far from being the End of 
History, the 1990s have been 
liven by ethnic tension, pov- 1 
erty, terrorism and financial I 
instability. The world econo- 
my is closer to a depression 
than at any time since the 
1930s, but there is a power 
vacuum where the old bipolar 
post-war international system 
used to he. Put simply, Amer- 
ica is morally bankrupt; Rus- 
sia is just bankrupt 
AH this has come as a nasty 
shock to the disciples of the 
New World Order. By the end 
of the millennium's final de- 
cade, the West was supposed 
to have exported rising pros- 
perity, peace and democracy 
to the for-flung comers of 
every continent Unencum- 
bered by tbe alternative 
Soviet model, the globe would 
be basking in post-conflict 
plenty. With less than 18 
months to go before the mil- 
lennium celebrations, what 
we actually have is a global 
financial crisis, Russia in an- 


archy, and the War of Clin- 
ton's Willie. 

Russia's economy has im- 
ploded and feudal warlords 
are finin g the power vacuum 
left by the collapse of the cen- 
tralised state. Having im- 
ported free-market economics 
in its pure, undiluted form, 
Russia appears to be on the 
point of reexporting it as tbe 
latest stage of the financial 
crisis that began in Thailand 
a little over a year ago. 

America's problems are dif- 
ferent (although to the extent 
that it is running a monthly 
trade deficit of $15 billion, it 
too is having trouble paying 
its way). Only 72 hours sepa- 
rated BUI Clinton’s appear- 
ance on network television 
last Monday as a semi-con- 
trite sexual deviant to admit 
that he lied about his sleazy 
relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky and his reappear- 
ance before the cameras on 
Thursday as Commander In 
Chief to announce the launch 
of cruise missile attacks on 
Afghanistan and Khartoum. 

Normally, the claim by the 
Sudanese government that 
the factory flattened by the 
Americans had been for the 
manufacture of medicines and 
not the production of chemi- 
cal warfare materials could ' 
have been shrugged off as the 
sort of thing states harbour- 
ing terrorists always say 
when they are found out. Last 
week it couldn’t Whether or 
not the Pentagon has prime 
facie evidence that the plant 
was turning out weapons of 
mass destruction — and it has 
been remarkably slow In pro- 
ducing its allegedly cast-iron 
proof — first impressions 
count And the first impres- 
sion is that a man who would 
execute a mental! y-defedive 
killer to make it to the White 
House, and descend to the 
lowest form of casuistry about 
his sordid sexual behaviour 
in order to stay there, would 
have few qualms about flat- 


tening part of a city 99 per 
cent of Americans would have 
trouble locating on a map. 

There are two ways of look- 
ing at all this. One Is that 
none of it really matters and 
that there is no need for an 
ideological compass in an age 
of diminished expectations. 
We no longer have to worry 
about what is right or wrong 
hut merely about what works 
and what we can get away 
with. So, if Clinton can de- 
liver growth and jobs, nothing 
else counts. Moral relativism? 
On the contrary, an example 
of the new realism and the 
culture of the bottom line. So. 
if American embassies are at- 
tacked by terrorists, it is justi- 
fied in launching cruise mis- 
sile attacks on Afghanistan 
and Sudan. An abuse of 
power? Just doing what has to 
be done to get a result in our 
post-ideological age. 

Crucially, however, this 


Lack of leadership 
at a global level is 
profoundly 
worrying 


line of argument presupposes 
that the New World Order can 
actually deliver on its prom- 
ises and that the current con- 
catenation of problems is 
merely a minor impediment 
on the road to the promised 
land. It presupposes that the 
fljfot against international 
terrorism will be helped 
rather than hindered by the 
US missile attacks, that the 
root cause of the terrorism 
problem — the stand-off be- 
tween the Israelis and the Pal- 
estinians — Is on the point of 
being settled and that Russia 
is being miraculously trans- 
formed by free-market shock j 
treatment. 

The other way of looking at 


thing s suggests something 
rather more fundamental is 
going on and that the lack of 
leadership at a global level is 
profoundly worrying. 

Seen in these terms, the 
marked similarities between 
tbe mid -1970s and the late 
1990s start to look like some- 
thing rather more serious 
than merely a remake of an 
old movie. Although nobody 
realised it at the time, the 
fourfold increase in the off 
price in late 1973 marked the 
end of the long postwar boom. 
It also marked the rad of the 
doctrines associated with the 
boom — interventionist eco- 
nomic policies, redistribution, 
controls on capital. 

Few — if any — of the 
grandiose claims for the post- 
Keynesian era have been real- 
ised. Growth has not been 
faster, it has been slower. Un- 
employment is not lower but 
higher. Political Ufa was not 
cleansed, but became a 
cesspit 

Whereas optimists would 
say that everything will even- 
tually turn out for the best, 
pessimists would argue that 
the descent of Russia into a 
barter economy and a rip- 
pling financial crisis cannot 
simply be dismissed as a blip. 

Crucially, however, the op- 
timists tend to be the rich and 
powerful — people who have 
done rather well out of the 
I fww egalitarian, more defla- 
tionary years since 1978. If the 
pessimists are right, the 
world is going to need leaders 
to char t a way through to the 
next up wave. Last time we 
Had Keynes pnd Truman, the 
Marshall Plan and the regula- 
tion of capital flows. This 
time, the United States Is led 
by a serial philanderer and 
self-confessed liar, and Russia 
by someone who gives the 
impression of being a couple 
of beetroots short of a borsch. 
It is not a combination that 
commands confidence or gen- 
erates respect 


Wicked 

Willie 


Boylan 



C YRIL CONNOLLY, in 
his novel The Unquiet 
Grave, observed: "In 
the sex war man's greatest 
crime Is thoughtlessness, 
woman's greatest crime Is vin- 
dictiveness.” When Bill Clin- 
ton finally confessed to mis- 
leading; bio wiffe and the nation 
he declared that the matter was 
now between himself “and the 

two people I most love— ray 
wife and our daughter”. He 
.failed to realise that in neglect- 
ing to mention Monica 
Lewinsky , he had fired the first 
shot in a sex war. 

Few people took Monica 
Lewinsky seriously when she 
claimed to be feeling “incredi- 
bly scorned" by the president 
and told the world she believed 
they had a “unique intellectual 
and emotional bond”. Men like 
the president don't have seri- 
ous relationships with girls 
with big lips and big hips. But 
the former White House intern 
has been telling the truth far 
longer than her former 
inappropriate inamorato, so 
there's no reason to doubt her 
now. 

Men tike Bill Clinton persist 
in seeing sex and adultery as 
an agreeable and inexpensive 
sport, somewhere befowfoot- 
baHfor commitment, and be- 
neath squash for aerobic exer- 
cise. They view love as a 
slightly shady game like poker, 
in which foe rules of honour 
can be stretched a long way in 
foe interest of winning. 

For certain men. foe concept 
of honesty simply does not ex- 
tend to their sex lives. It is, as 
the poet more or less put it, “a 
thing apart”. When the fantasy 
fades, they frequently feel that 
they have been victims of an 
altered state. Here's a quote 
from a letter D H Lawrence 

wrote to a friend. Dr Trigant 
Burrow: “Tin not sure if a men- 
tal relation with a woman 
I doesn’t make tt impossible to 
Jove her. To know foe mind of a 
woman is to rn id in hating her. 
Love means tbe pre-cognitive 
flow ... rt is foe honest state 
before the apple." 

Once the apple is consumed, 
the honest state may be I 

resumed If love teaprecogni- 
tive flow, it is surely permissi- ! 
ble, in foe past-perceptive i 

flood, to wash the episode right 
out Of their hair. 1 


angeL dedicated to bounding 
him out cf the White House. 

The “bell hath no fury" female 

pictures herself as a victim of 
one man’s betrayal. In reality. 

she is a victim of a social hang- 
over which portrays women as 
the property of men, existing 
! on the approval and benevo- 
lence of the male sex. When a 

man tfoooses this kind of wom- 
an, it is always an indication of 
the hunger of his ego. 

Apart from Hillary, all the 
women associated with foe 
president have been of a simi- 
lar overtly sexual physical 
type. It is also relevant that 

Monica Lewinsky was, when 
the affair started, only 21 and 
less than half his age. She was, 
to coin a horrible phrase, a 
bimbo. Precisely because such 
a woman looks to a man for 

her empowerment, she must 
reclaim her power through 
him. For this, she resorts to 
revenge. 

So what exactly can Ms 
Lewinsky do? She can trans- 
form him from an almost envi- 
able sexual athlete into a pa- 
thetic sleazebag. The internet's 
Drudge Report claims to have 

er, leakage, from Ms 

Lewinsky's testimony in which 
she describes having per- 
formed foe marriage act with a 
qig nr while the president mas- 
turbated. This gives a whole 
new version to the Kipling 
quote: “A woman is wily a 
woman, but a good cigar is. . 
Yes, welL Come to think cf it, it 
also gives a new dimension to 
Mr Clinton's earlier non-smok- 
ing protest, T didn’t inhale.” 

Apparently Ms Lewinsky 
has hinted that more Is to fid- 
low and that the president was 
given to “unusual practices”. 
Up to now, the worst his critics 
could do to him was to refer to 
him as Slick Willie. His angry 
ex is rapidly reducing him to 
Sick Willie. She is the wronged 
and tile righteous. She knows 
she win be believed. 

Already, the old-lady contin- 
gent cf Clinton's supporters is 
reaching for the Rennies- 


Ms Lewinsky has 
hinted the president 
was given to 
‘unusual practices’ 


T HE problem with this is 
that, in denying the 
event, the man Is deny- 
ing the very existence of tbe 

woman. The response cf the 
spurned female is to make her 

presence felt by him in the 
only manner that remains 
open to her ■ — revenge. 

Outrage at the president’s 
suggestion that she was no 
more than his sexual servant 
has transformed Ms Lewinsky 
from a dumpy and vulnerable 
young woman to an avenging 


Asked if he shared the same 
moral views as most Ameri- 
cans, In the latest CBS/New 
York Times poll, only 36 per 
cent of Americans said yes; 59 
per cent said no. Sex was per- 
fectly defensible in a regular 
guy. It was a sign of a real man, 
and even if you couldn't de- 
pend on him to stay loyal in a 
marriage, you could count on 
him to defend you in a war. But 
the same citizens have a very 
low nausea threshold when it 
comes to waving around pri- 
vate parts In public and leav- 
ing schoolboy stains on ladies' 
dresses. And as for foe picture 
of the president performing a 
Portnoy! 

Long after such folk have 

forgotten the brunette bomb- 
shell and the bombs they win 
still be shuddering over the all- 
too-g raphic image of Wicked 
wmie. 


Clara Boy Ian’s latest novel, 
Room For A Single Lady, is 
published by Abacus (£6-99) 


internment didn’t fail in 1 97 1 because it was mistaken, but because it was bungled . Now it’s a question of whether it is morally right. 


Omagh dilemma 




Ian Aitken 


P ART of the received 
Westminster wisdom 
about coping with 
Northern Ireland’s Trou- 
bles is a firm conviction 
that the internment of 
known terrorists quite sim- 
ply doesn't work. The most 
recent minister to express 
this view is Mo Mowlam, 
hut it has been shared by all 
her predecessors at the 
Northern Ireland Office, 
starting with Lord (Willie) 
Whitelaw. 

The evidence usually of- 
fered for this view is that 
the programme of intern- 
ment introduced by the 
Heath government in 1871 
was a disastrous failure. 
Outside the leader writers’ 
room at the Daily Tele- 
graph, it Is almost univer- 
sally agreed that the sudden 
“lifting” of 600 alleged gun- 
men supplied the Provi- 
sional IRA with the best 


recruiting agent it ever bad. 

Now, I am no advocate of 
internment without trial, 
and I can think of plenty of 
persuasive arguments 
against it besides the asser- 
tion that it doesn't work. 
But In considering what to 
j do about the people who 
perpetrated the Omagh 
atrocity, it is as well to get 
the facts straight. And one 
I fact Is that internment 
didn't fall in 1971 because it 
was mistaken. It failed be- 
cause it was bungled. 

This should have been ob- 
vious as soon as the Army 
began banging on doors 
across the province at foe 
traditional hour for such 
operations, which was Just 
before dawn on August 9, 
1971. 

They were armed with 
fists of names provided by 
the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary and endorsed virtually 
sight-unseen by Brian 
Faulkner, foe then Stor- 
mont prime minister. The 


problem was that the list 
was largely rubbish. This 
eventually became clear 
when direct rule from West- 
minster replaced the Faulk- 
ner regime. Whitelaw had 
not been In Stormont Castle 
long before he discovered 
that the hit list supplied to 
the Army had been drawn 
up by a notoriously Orange 


The ordinary 
citizens of Dundalk 
want to see the 
back of them 


civil servant who had given 
foe black spot to all sorts of 
people with only the most 
tenuous connection with . 
the republican movement. 
Willie's conclusion was that 
detention must go. 

Moreover, there was vir- 
tually no documentation to 


back up the list, which 
posed a problem not only in 
the original roundup (the 
Army got one man too 
many) but also for settling , 
who should be let out As a 
result, the releases were al- 
most as arbitrary as the j 
original arrests. . j 

The true lesson is that 
lifting so many people was 
bound to be a fiasco. But 
what we are talking about 
now is. by common consent, 
a few score at the most 
Even foe ordinary citizens 
of Dundalk know who they 
are, and want to see the 
back of them. In these cir- 
cumstances. putting them 
in the bag presents no diffi- 
culty. It’s not a qu e stio n of 
whether it would work, but 
whether it is morally right. 


deportation order against 
Andrew Luwmn, a 36-year- 
old Ugandan who has been 
here for eight years? 

Mr Lawton is the son of 
the former Archbishop of 
Uganda, Janani Luwmn. 
who was tortured to death, 
in 1977 because he had the 


courage to rebuke the ap- 
palling Idi Ambn to his face. 
Since then, the Archbishop 
has been declared a 20 th 
century saint by Westmin- 
ster Abbey. A statue of him 
was unveiled by the Queen 
this summer, with his son j 
present. But Mr Luwmn iw« j 


ALAS, coping with moral 
issues doesn't come easily to 
foe Home Office. But what 
on earth was its immigra- 
tion section thinking about 
when they issued an instant 





had foe effrontery to apply 
for asylum in this country 
on the grounds that his 
brother has also been mur- 
dered, and that he too will 
Pratably be killed If he 
returns to Uganda. None of 
this means anything to the 
Home Office — not even for 
the son of a saint. 

thS JJSX, 011 earth WGr « 

they thinking about when 
they gave Mr Luwum 24 
^gyetoteave Britain? The 
gJSJ® . 18 the Home 
Crate has only one consid- 
erettqn m these situations. 
SL n ka't morality, or 
oven common decency, it is 
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‘Modernity has created that 
which nature and women 
most adhon a vacuum’ 

Matthew Burton, Letters 


The end of 
Yeltsin 

Russia can breathe again 

BORIS YELTSIN has given Russia its best 
news for a tong tune. In praising his re- 
appointed Prime Minister Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin yesterday as a man whose virtues 
will be “decisive” in the presidential elec- 
tions of 2000 , he was signalling that he win 
not run again. The risk that he would 
provoke yet another constitutional crisis by 
trying to have a third term in power faTiw 
away. Russia can breathe a gain 
Mr Yeltsin long ago outlived his useful- 
ness. His on-again, off-again style of govern- 
ment deprived the country of any sense of 
political or economic strategy. His addiction 
to alcohol turned his public appearances 
into constant embarrassment He treated 
his ministers with the jealousy of a marti- 
net, scolding them in public or sacking them 
if they appeared to be stealing the limelight 
He manipulated the media shamelessly. He 
poured contempt on parliament, as though 
it were an inconvenient road block rather 
than a chamber of popularly-elected repre- 
sentatives. On this occasion at least, by 
dismissing the young Sergei Kiriyenko as 
Prime Minister. Mr Yeltsin has accepted the 
will of Parliament Every faction in the 450- 
member Duma voted last Friday for Mr 
Kiriyenko to go. Mr Yeltsin did not present 
the dismissal as democratic justice yester- 
day, and no doubt that was not the motiva- 
tion. More probably, his daughter and other . 
dose advisers realised that unless they won I 
Mr Chernomyrdin back by appointing him 
as heir apparent they faced two risks. ! 


Pressure might grow to the point where the 
entire elite would call cm Mr Yeltsin to 
resign even before 2000. Secondly, there 
would be no .guarantee that a victorious 
Chernomyrdin in 2000, let alone some other 
successful president-elect, would not investi- 
gate the Yeltsin family finances. Russian 
leaders have a habit of being vindictive to 
their predecessors (as Mr Yeltsin was to i 
his). Mr Chernomyrdin’s annointing as the 
successor may have given Mr Yeltsin the 1 
deal on a free exit which he was seeking. 

What Sunday's re-shuffle will do for the | 
economy is less dear, or whether Russia ! 
can escape the stxaJtfacket of neo-liberal l 
policy which has caused a collapse in indus- ' 
trial output and left it at .the mercy of 
speculative capital flows. No party in ifhe 
Duma is sure of the alternatives, and the 
system is riddled with contradictions. The 
Co mmunis ts, for example, voted last month 
to lower the tax on Russian oil companies. If 
they have a strategy, it seems to be to 
support Russia’s “patriotic” capitalists, in- 
cluding the country’s raw material sector 
and what is left of industry, against foreign 
investors and the importers — what their 
one-tizne mentor, Karl Marx would have 
called the “compradors”. 

Although they are the largest party in the 
Duma, the Communists appear to have 
given up hope of winning the Presidency. 
They see their only chance of power as 
members of a coalition government Mr 
Chernomyrdin made it dear yesterday that 
he is not in favour of one, at least in the 
classic terms of parliamentary democracy 
under which he nominates his team before 
seeking a confidence vote. But he appears 
willing to appoint a government that will 
represent the balance of elected forces 
(which includes the moderate neo-liberal 
Grigory Yavlinsky as well as other non- 
Communist nationalists). 


Sergei Yastrzhembsky, Mr Yeltsin’s 
spokesman, said yesterday that although 
market relations will continue, there will be 
“serious changes”. That, along with the 
Duma’s plan to work out a new programme, 
also sounds good. Instead of the constant 
echo from Western governments that. IMF- 
promoted “reforms” must continue, Russia 
may at last get an economic re-think and 
consensus politics. The Great Confronter is 
stepping down. 

Off-shore justice 

Gadafy has been boxed in 

CYNICS AND self-styled “realists” will be 
quick to point out the limits of Robin Cook’s 
proposal to shift a Scottish court of law to 
the Netherlands in order to try the two 
Libyans suspected of first-line responsibility 
for the destruction of PanAm flight 103 over 
Lockerbie nearly ten years ago. Doesn't it 
look quaint, when cruise missiles constitute 
one western form of justice, to argue due 
process and bewigged procedure? If, they 
will go on, the Gadafy regime can absorb , 
one decade of sanctions and ostracism, its 
second — in an era of renewed tension 
throughout the Arab world — could, well be 
easier. j 

Constituting a court does not, of course, 
guarantee any thing, but the Foreign Secre - 1 
tary’s formula is foe right way forward. He 
has put a lot into the hard Slog of negotia- 
tion with the Americans, with foe Dutch, 
with Arab intermediaries and (especially 
important for this government) foe relatives 
of those killed, and on the way has shown he 
may he better on detail than ethical grand- 
standing. What is proposed is a foreign trial 
according to amended national rules (a 
panel of judges not a jury), a prospect to set 


both judicial reformers and sticklers after 
I sovereignty salivating. The evidence has 
betel collected under Scottish rules and 
I could not safely be presented except to 
officers of that jurisdiction. The Govern- 
ment’s scheme meets foe principal objection 
of the Libyans to r eiinq rn 'ghing their nation- 
als for trial — that Scottish soil was legally 
inhospitable. Colonel Gadafy has been 
boxed in. Now it will be seen whether foe 
Government’s faith in his susceptibility to 
pressure from Arab powersproves well- 
founded. Mr Cook was at pains yesterday to 
distance his proposal from the contempo- 
rary political and military climate. It’s not 
so easy. A government which responds as 
speedily and unreflectingly to foe American 
strikes of last week loses leverage. Mr 
Cook’s visit to Har Homa is now some time 
in the past He and his excellent plan for 
rendering justice in the PanAm case would 
have more impetus if foe British Govern- 
ment, either alone or under European 
Union auspices, was more evidently inde- , 
pendent of foe United State in its thinking 
about foe Middle East especially Palestine. , 
Israel is not the only issue in Middle 
Eastern or Arab politics but it is central Mr 
Cook's capacity to deploy Security Council 1 
resolutions and all foe trappings of foe rule 
of law would be a lot greater if British policy 
in foe region were more demonstrably even - 1 
handed. 


Right to roam 

More walking, less talking 

JUST days before the Countryside March on 
London in February, ministers retreated 
from their long-promised commitment to 
the right to roam. Fearful of the power of the 
rural lobby and anxious to protect the 170 


Labour MPs who now represent rural con- 
stituencies, ministers decided to give volun- 
tary agreements one last try. Tony Blair, 
who in opposition had supported the idea of 
a "John Smith Memorial Bill” to give 
ramblers the right of access to mountain, 
moorland, heath, downland and registered 
common land, told the Commons he in- 
tended to give landowners two more years 
to reach voluntary agreements. History 
could have told him what this would 
achieve: precious little. There was already 
provision for such voluntary agreements in 
the 1949 act which set up the first national 
park and encouraged greater access to foe 
countryside hut little was achieved. Indeed, 
even the state in the guise of such agencies 
as the Forestry Commission, has been in- 
volved in fencing off large tracts of land 
formerly open to foe public. Fifteen months 
ago foe Country Landowners’ Association 
(CLA) was given £70,000 by foe Countryside 
Commission to increase voluntary access, 
but reports at the weekend suggested all 
that had been achieved was 20 acres of open 
access on a 3,000-acre estate owned by foe 
CLA’s President 

Now foe Ramblers’ Association has pro- 
duced the evidence that ought to stiffen 
ministerial backbones: an opinion poll 
showing overwhelming public support for 
the right to roam: 85 per cent in favour with 
a mere 12 per cent opposed and just three 
per cent undecided. The CLA is wrong to 
imply access is being sought across every 
farm: only 10 per cent of the countryside 
will be affected. Currently, even common 
land can be closed to the public. The Prime 
Minister is correct to insist foe new right 
should be tied to a responsibility to respect 
crops, livestock and valuable habitats. But 
that already happens. Scotland, which has 
an effective right to roam, demonstrates the 
countryside will be respected. 


Letters to the Editor 


oS’rhSrT A helping hand in class 

I S THERE anyone else who is i^ETER Bam says (Unem- l for a school to employ less ex- l demand side too? Win the 
I as maddened as I am at your *-•/ ployed offered jobs in the I perienced, but cheaper, staff. ( Government ndw begin to 


inserting In almost every Let- 
ter to the Editor a reference 
back to some previous item ? I 
can rarely get ftuther than one 
sentence, sometimes only a 
few words, before lam men- 
tally tripped up by those 
dammed parentheses, telling 
me something I almost always 
know already. 

If you must “refer back”, I 
wish you would put the infor- 
mation as a short footnote, 
thus leaving each writer's 
carefully-considered opinions 
uninterrupted. A footnote can 
be read, or not, as the reader 
chooses. A parenthesised in- 
sertion Is a brick to stumble 
over. 

Arthur Astrop. 

Kenilworth, Wark& 

P ETER Bradnock, chief ex- 
ecutive of the British Poul- 
try Meat federation (Letters, i 

August 21), Informs us that the 
houses occupied by his mem- 
bers’ charges are purpose 
built, well ventilated with 
plenty oflight and heating in 
the winter and that the occu- 
pants are treated to "high 
quality” food and drink. Many 
old age pensioners will be 
green with envy. 

DrBobHeys. 

Sowerby Bridge, West Yorks. 

G EORGE Steiner (Great 
music falls on deaf ears, 
August 22) in entitled to his 
musical speculations, airy as 
they may be, but he needs to 
pay closer attention to chro- 
nology. Steiner surmises that 
the young Adolf Hitler and 
Theodor Herzl, founder of 
modern Zionism, may have 
brushed shoulders in the 
same Viennese opera queue. 
Hitler first visited Vienna In 
May 1906. Herzl died in July 
1904. 

Norman Lebrecht. 

London. 

O bviously Britain's 

sports teachers are to be 
thanked for the recent suc- 
cesses in cricket and athletics, 
or is it just that, like the A- 
levels, the competitions are 
Setting easier? ' 

Marion Lace. 

Eastbourne. 

We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 


P ETER Bain says (Unem- 
ployed offered jobs in the 
classroom, August 24), 
that this wiUprovide “a great 
opportunity for youngsters 
and adults who have been 
written off into a lifetime of 
despair without work”. Pre- 
sumably in the latter case, he 
is referring to redundant and 
unemployed teachers. 

I was made redundant from 
a comprehensive school in 1 
1995 because of a deficiency in 
the school budget Since then 1 1 
have applied for nearly all 
suitable vacancies within j 
reasonable travelling dis- 
tance of my home, but have 
not even been shortlisted or 
interviewed This is despite 
foe feet that, while working, I 
was teaching science and in- 
formation technology — - 
“shortage subjects”. I now 
work part-time as a classroom 
assistant at a special school in 
Exeter (57 miles away) for a 
salary of EAJQOD a year. 

I applied for the post on the 
basis that doing something 
was better than sitting at 
home. 

The school is quite pleased 
to have someone with the 
skills of a teacher for the cost 
of a classroom assistant Were 
I teaching as a main-grade 
class teacher my salary would 
be approximately £22,000. Job 
vacancies invariably carry 
the magic words “applica- 
tions from NQTs (newly quali- 
fied teacher) especially wel- 
come”. The salary of a teacher 
at the bottom of the pay scale 
is about £18,000414,000 so that 
there is a financial incentive 


for a school to employ less ex- 
perienced, but cheaper, staff. 
The formula for school fund- 
ing uses a notional average . 
salary bill and takes no ao 
count ofschools with a higher 
proportion of older, more ex- 
perienced, and thus more ex- 
pensive, staff Accord mg to 
t he l o cal press, the Somerset 
local authority expects to 
make 20 teachers and 45 class- 
room assistants redundant in . 
the current financial year. 

M J Mungford. 

Barnstaple, Devon. 


demand side too? wm the 
Government ndw begin to 
tackle those aspects of foe 
labour market that have 
caused this wastage rather 
than pinning their strategies 
on what amounts to nothing 
more than an act ctf faith that 
training creates jobs? 

Tony Fagan. 

Lecturer in Social Policy, 
Edge Hm University College, 
Ormskirk, Lancs. 


I thathasgreetedthepro- 
posals to offer unemployed 
people work as classroom as- 
sistants is perhaps under- 
standable and justified, given 
foe record of previous make- 
work schemes. At fece value it 
displays all the usual mnddte- 
headedness of government 
thinking on the New Deal 

We are constantly being 
reminded that unemployment 
is Itself a supply -side probl em 
. caused by a lack of skills — 
among them literacy and 
numeracy — and the New Deal 
is simply the latest in a series 
of training-centred responses 
to unemployment It is illogi- 
cal to place unemployed 
people with a skill de fi cit in 
classrooms where, we are also 
told, those deficits are being 
reproduced. Presumably the 
proposals only apply to unem- 
ployed people with good basic 
numeracy and Literacy skills. 

Could this indicate the 
emergence of a belated aware- 
ness that unemployment has a 


Sorry, but for the moment Irish eyes aren’t smiling 


Ohave been on holiday from 
reality, too (Simon Boggart's 
Diary, August 22). Many of the 
citizens of County Tyrone did 
indeed vote for foe 32 County 
Solidarity Movement and 
Sinn Fein, but as part of their 
right to move the politics of 
this country away from sectar- 
ian violence. 

The vast majority of people 
lathis country have not 
danced at the death of soldiers 
and RUC men, nor smiled at 
the bombing of Catholics. 
Hoggart has grossly misread 
what he calls “the unspoken, 


i mumbled subtext of Northern 
Ireland”, which has little to do 
with selectively condoning 
acts of terrorism. Not for the 
first time, ihe has tried to make 
crass journalistic capital out 
of someone else’s tragedy. 

Dr Eve Patten. 

Dublin. 

T O SUGGEST that ordinary 
Catholics "did a little 
dance when they heard of 
British soldiers or KUC men 
, being kflled” or that Protes- 
tants “permitted themselves a 
secret smile when Catholics 
were bombed" demonstrated a 


The boys strike back at their uncaring womenfolk 


CHARLOTTE Raven says 

WfBelt up boys, G2, August 
22) that "men are as bad as 
ever and women have stopped 
caring”. Is this true? 

Men are doing their best to 
spend more time with their 
children by changing their 
work patterns and by tiring to 
obtain recognition of pater- 
nity leave within statute. They 
are also pressing for reform of 
family law within the Modern- 
isation of Justice Bill. 

perhaps women have 
stopped caring. Recent Home 
Office figures show that the 
n uznber of babies abandoned 
by their mothers has trebled 
In the last decade. Statistics 
also show that children 
brought up in single parent 
Camilles headed by the fether 
generally out-perform those 


headed by single mums. Per- 
haps men have not been loud 
enough in their shouting? For 
the women who have st oppe d 
coring — dare I suggest stron- 
ger knicker elastic? 

John Beale. 

London. 

\ A /HEN Charlotte Raven 
V V writes that “men are not 

society's victims, they are vic- 
tims of their own refusal to 
adapt to a changing world”, I 
think she’s hit on somethi n g. 

I believe any self-respecting 
man, or woman, would feel un- 
comfortable trying to adapt to 
the most tawdry, passive, de- 

politicised decade of the cen- 
tury. 'ntefeminisation of soci- 
ety benefits an Hiteffew- 
For the rest it means more 
controls, more uncertainty 


and less real change for the 
better. 

MarkColUngs. 

London. 

OHaHJOTTE Raven enjoys 

KJschticking it to the boys. 
Etopefully some good can 
come ofber provocation. 

The true crisis of masculin- 
ity is the almost global disap- 
pearance since foe Industrial 
Revolution, of the initiation of 
young men into manhood by 
unrelated eiders. Modernity 
has swept these ancient struc- 
tures aside and created that 
which nature and women 
most abhor; a vacuum. 

Without the necessary guid- 
ance men turn to inappropri- 
ate sources — their fathers car, 
worse, their wo menfolk - per- 
haps the most difficult thing 


for both sexes to accept is that 
men who turn to women for 
Initiation will not find it, and 
women who want to help men 
grow up can do no more than 
let them find their own way. 
Matthew Barton. 

London. 



Is this the city with the 
worst record for racism? 


I right kind of work with an 
I adequate wage and children 
In school need dally contact 
with the right kind of role 
models. But however laudable 
the Government proposals to 
I increase the number of class- 
room assistants may be, the 
messages sent out should not 
be misunderstood by the chil- 
dren. Classrooms should not 
became the waste-paper bin 
for the products of inappropri- 
ate economic and social 
policies. 

Dennis Boston. 

Hhrbllng, Lines. 

G OOD news that the unem- 
ployed are to teach our 
school -children what they can 
expect from society when they 
leave school. 

Russell Cavanagh. 

Sheffield. 


Tale of two chemical threats 


' i at this? If the unemployed 
were made ex-officio mem- 
bers of the cabinet we all 
might benefit from good Ideas. 
Chris Meadows. 

Bedford. 


staggering ignorance of foe 
community in this part of foe 
world. 

Perhaps Simon Hoggart 
should reflect on the ethnic 
ms which afflict English soci- 
ety. Does he think it likely that 

white English people did “a 
little dance" when they heard 
that ahlack teenager had been 
beaten to death? Or that black 
people In England “permitted 
themselves a secret smile” 
■when a white headmaster was 
stabbed to death outside his 
school gates? 

Bryan Rooney. 

Portstewart, Co Deny. 


I T IS ironic that, when the UN 
inspection team recently 
proposed action that might 
uncover the evidence of Sadr 
dam Hussein’s nuclear biolog- 
ical and chemical programme, 
they were fold by the US and 
the UK to back off Contrast 
this with foe bombing of the 
Eactory in Sudan on the basis 
of (at best) fl im sy evidence, 
which none of have seen. Yet 
the Clinton administration 
has apparently been squeez- 
ing the UN weapons Inspec- 
tors for months, supported by 
the UK, to dissuade them from 
surprise Inspections in Iraq, 
because it wants to avoid a 
fresh showdown with Saddam. 

At foe same time the UN I 

Security Council has repeat- 
edly demanded, since 1991, 

I that Iraq give” immediate, un- 
conditional and unrestricted” 
cooperation to the inspection 
teams and promised, as 
recently as March 2, “the se- 
verest consequences for Iraq” 
for further defiance. Blit Sad- 
dam, of course, unilaterally 
ended cooperation with the 
Inspectors. 

Does this mean tha t Presi- 
dent Clinton and the UN are 
happy to bury their heads in 
the sand over Iraq, where 
there is a known threat to 
world security? This isafor- 
eign policy that has been 
found deceitfol in the past We 
peed a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the whole dirty business. 
AmiClywdMP. 

House of Commons. 

( CANNOT comment on 
whether the Shifa plant in 
Khartoum produced chemical 
weapons (Factory rubble 
yields no sigh of arms, August 
24). But when I visited Eritrea 
same months ago and met foe 
Sudanese opposition they pro- 
tested long and hard that 
the current government in 
Sudan was producing and 

iMing RhMniwiI wwip niK in tTip 
civil war. It is conceivable 
that foe US hit foe wrong tar- 
get but they ha we Identified 
the perpetrator. 

Glyn Ford MEP. 

Mossley. Lancs. 


/\ LAUGHABLE Invention, IN YOUR coverage of the US 
/Afois Ms Raven. For what I missfle raids you stated that 


plausible character, after list- 
ing such male Emits as “self 
obsession” could have con- 
cluded; “Feminism can't have 
won as long as it has tailed in 
the crucial respect of chang- 
ing male behaviour?” Henri- 
etta Higgins? 

AH together now: “Why 
cant a man, be more like a 
woman?” 

David Robjanti 
Trowbridge, Wlltshire. 


In the 2980s, nuclear dlsarm- 
era at Greenham and else- 
where focused on cruise mis- 
siles because of the military 
view that their accuracy and 
relatively small explosive 
power “made them a more 
credible nuclear deterrent*. 
Not quite: we campaigned 
against cruise missfle?; be- 
cause their surgical potential, 
combined with radar-avoiding 
low flight trajectories, would 


make them more likely to be 
used — an Important distinc- 
tion. Deterrence Utils if 
nuclear weapons are used. 
From the Giflf war onwards 
those versatile capabilities 
you describe (though not as 
great as advertised) have 
made non-nuclear cruise mis- 
siles the favoured attack 
weapon of the US military. I 
am glad we got rid of the mi- 
dear version from European 
bases and hope in the near 
future we can do foe same 
with sea-launched cruise 
missiles. 

Rebecca Johnson. 

Director, Acronym Institute. 


yon report that a study has 
T revealed racism deeply en- 
trenched in the Home office 
(Straw acts on racism, August 
24). While it is commendable 
that the Government seems 
determined to tackle racia- 
lised barriers in the police, 
armed forces and judiciary, as 
well as Home Office staff all of 
these services out-perform 
Liverpool Education Director- 
ate in their employment and 
treatment of black people. 

In 1985, Liverpool was 
“named and shamed” in foe 
Swann Report as the worst 
place in the country for black 
people to be educated and 
where, “despite concern hav- 
ing been expressed over a 
period of 10 years and more 
about the extreme degree of 
the proble m s facing this com- 
munity, little real progress 
has yet been made to bring 
about foe necessary changes 
in education and beyond". 

In 1988 the Gifford Inquiry 
described racism in Liverpool 
as “uniquely horrific". Cur- 
rently, however, foe number 


of black teachers employed In 
Liverpool schools Is 30 out of 
4u5QO (0.7 per cent), exactly the 
same as in 1981 when monitor- 
ing began, in a city with one of 
the oldest black communities 
in Britain (between 4 and 8 per 
cent). Liverpool has had a 
written anti-racism policy 
during all of this period. 

lathe recently published 
hook Windrush, by Mike and 
Trevor Phillips, Eaton Chris- 
tian is quoted saying: “Liver- 
pool is the graveyard of all 
black people”. 

How many more "souls" 
must dte before Liverpool is 
given the national attention 
and priority which has been 
shown elsewhere? 

Ibrahim Thompson. 
FerryhffL Co Durham. 

S O CONSULTANTS have 
“revealed racism deeply 
entrenched in the Home 
Office”. Whatever next? 
Catholicism in the Vatican, 
perhaps? 

Robert Moore. 

Holywell, Flintshire. 


I reader, but my temper is not 
raging nor by blood boiling in 
response to the US raids on an 
alleged chemical warfare 
facility in the Sudan and 
terrorist training bases in 
Afghanistan. But I am ap- 
palled and angered by the 
wickedness of the indiscrimi- 
nate taking of life in Nairobi 
and Dar-es-Salaam. Of course I 
recognise the likely futility of 
US attempts to bring an end to 
I this brand of terrorism but 
this does not necessarily ren- 
der foe effort worthless. 
Michael Lazarus. 

Hadley Wood, Herts. 

I t.trti Clin Urn's second 

reason for retaliatory strikes 

— the terrorist attacks on 

Americans In the past. Am I 
wrong in thinking that under 
every American president this 
century, US military terror 
has killed Innocent people In 
numerous other lands, mostly 
Latin American? 

Tony Hills. 

Credrton, Devon. 

The new enmity 

1 SLAM has replaced commu- 
I nism as the West’s public 
enemy number one. The 
attack on Makbool Jzrvaid, and 
the questioning ofhis position 
on a Home Office race rela- 
tions forum marks the start of 
a witch-hunt against Muslims. 

Since when has it been a 
crime to belong to a particular 
group and hold a particular 
political or religious view? He 
was appointed onto the forum 
for his expertise, which has 
nothing to do with, his views. 
His removal will increase the 
discrimination that Muslims 
face in obtaining jobs. Laws 
outlawing discrimination on 
grounds of religion are now 
desperately needed. 

Dr Ghayasnddhi Siddiqm. 
The Muslim Parliament of 
Great Britain. 
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Analysis 


US presidency 



Lost 

leaders 


The pear-shaped Oval Office 


Bill Clinton is 
humiliated as 
a grand jury 
witness yet 
the next day he 
walks tali 
as commander 
in chief. 

Marlin Kettle 

asks where the 
Clinton era leaves 
the office of US 
president 


A S last week BiH 
Clinton faced the 
task of giving 
his humiliating 
testimony in the 
Monica Lewin- 
sky case, the -12nd President of 
the United States of America 
got some good news. Yet | 
another poll put his Job ; 
approval rating at a record : 
high More than 70 per cent of 
Americans thought he was 
doing a fine job as president 
There's a paradox. If the day 
of his grand jury appearance 
was — as many Americans 
now say they believe — the 
most embarrassing In the his- 
tory of the presidency and if 
by common consent Bill Clin- 
ton is the author of his own 
misfortune, how can these be 
both the best and the worst of 
presidential times? 

One answer is that Ameri- 
cans separate C linton and his 
office. Yet the Lewinsky affair 
has occupied an enormous 
amount of Clinton's yean and 
threatens to become even more 
demanding, as Clinton seeks to 
fight off impeachment this 
autumn. Commentators, right 
and left, have now consigned 
the Clinton presidency to his- 
tory Why then, since Ameri- 
cans do not judge a presidency 
solely by its entertainmen t 
value, is the incumbent doing 
so well? It becomes a question 
of just what is the American 
presidents job nowadays. Has 
Clinton’s ordeal at the hands of 
the independent prosecutor 
Kenneth Starr left a lasting 
mark on an office routinely 
described as the most powerful 
job in the world? When Clinton 
departs, sooner or latec will he 
be leaving his successors an 
office diminished in stature? 

Without going as far as the 
historian (and Kennedyite) 
Arthur Schlesingec who reads 
American political arrange- 
ments as a giant learning 
experiment in which, if you 
look bard enough, you will 
always find a worse case, it Is 
important not to lose sight of 
Clinton's predecessors(1}. 
Their sins and foibles are 
many as the illustrations show 
The Oval Office may not previ- 
ously have witnessed the sex 
acts Monica is cl aim ing but 
ropey behaviour aplenty has 
taken place there — together 
with critical decisions affect- 
ing not just American but 
world history "The president,” 
wrote the political scientist 
Clinton Rossiter, "is a kind of 
magnificent lion who can roam 
finely and do great deeds” pe- 
lt's a description, as Professor 
Alan Brinkley said recently 
that "sounds quaint In today’s 
tawdry public culture; presi- 
dents are now more likely to be 



found consulting lawyers than 
conquering new worids”(3). 

Rossiter set out five func- 
tions tor the office. First, the 
president Is chief of state, car- 
rying out a range of formal 
functions — leading national 
ceremonies, greeting distin- 
guished visitors, laying 
wreaths, bestowing medals and 
generally acting as a national 
figurehead in dozens erf solemn 
and not-so-solemn activities, 
not only in Washington DC He 
incarnates the American peo- 
ple. As Walt Whitman wrote in 
Leaves Of Grass (Clinton is 
said to have given a copy of the 
poems to Monica): "The presi- 
dent is up there in the White 
House tor you.” Although Clin- 
ton was much criticised there 
is little dispute nowadays that 
he carries out these duties very 
well. Witness his performance 
on the return of the bodies of 
Americans killed in east Africa 
recently 


S ECOND, the presi- 
dent is the nation’s 
chief executive. He 
runs the adminis- 
tration. on the 
basis or money 
voted by Congress. This, 
clearly Is difficult when the 
Congress is controlled by oppo- 
nents, as has been the case 
since 1994 with Clinton. (Prece- 
dents abound. In the recent 
past Republican presidents. 


1 Nizzm. Ford and Bush, tor 
I example, faced a Congress 
wholly controlled by Democ- 
rats). The greatest crisis in 
Clinton’s exercise of this func- 
tion came in November 1995, 
when Newt Gingrich and his 
| Republican congressional 
majority shut down the federal 
government for several weeks 
in a battle starkly symbolic erf 
Congress's challenge to the 
president's executive power 
Clinton ultimately woo the bat- 
I tie. leading directly to his re- 
| election in 1996, but has been 
less successful in re-establish- 
lug the legitimacy of the fed- 
I eral government within 
American culture. Though his 
ideological commitment as a 
Democrat is unquestionable, 
he has been cautious. His polit- 
ical weakness has been con- 
cealed by his shift to the right 
since 1994, exemplified in the 
| restraint of his budgetary pol- 
| icy since 1996 and his defensive 
approach to Republican, tax 
reform measures. Clinton is 
widely criticised by represen- 
I tatives of both parties on Capi- 
tol Hill as bad at using the 
presidency’s leverage, and 
I recent events have not helped. 

Third, the president is 
America's chief diplomat 
From time to time Congress 
has challenged the president’s 
I supremacy in foreign policy 
and a strict reading of the US 
constitution suggests it ought 


to have succeeded. But Clin- 
ton. like such predecessors as 
Lyndon Johnson and long 
before him Thomas Jefferson, 
has reigned supreme. He has 
led, albeit in the face of oppo- 
sition, on major matters such- 
as Iraq, aid to Russia, inter- 
vention in Bosnia, improve- 
ment of relations with China, 
and has played a significant 
role in Northern Ireland. On 
the other hand, he has toiled 
to win support for a power 
enjoyed by earlier presidents, 
the socalled "fast track” right 
to negotiate trade agreements r 
which Congress could only 
accept or reject as a whole, 
rather than re-negotiate in 
detaiL The Republicans have | 
also tried to subvert Clinton's | 
Middle East policy by negoti- 1 
ating privately with the ' 
Israeli Likud government 
Fourth, the president is the 
co mmander -in-chief of the 
nation’s armed forces, a role 
which symbolises the civil 
, power's authority over the mOi- 
I tary As an opponent of the 
Vietnam war; a draft evader; 
and a supporter of gay rights in 
the military, Clinton’s election 
In 1992 strained this traditional 
! prerogative. But the constitu- 
tional disciplines have held, 
and Clinton, like presidents 
before him. has drawn public 
support for his execution of bis 
military obligations. As the 
first entirely post-cold war 


president Clinton’s rote as 
commander-inchief has been 
Triads politically MSlffi and in 
some ways less prominent, and 
he has the precaution of 
appointing a Republican politi- 
cian, William Cohen, as his 
deforce secretary Last week's 
decision to launch missile 
attacks in Afghanistan and 
Sudan so far seems, if any- 
thing, to have confirmed the 
width and imassa liability of 
the president's discretion in 
matters of “national security”. 


F INALLY the presi- 
dent is the nation’s 
chief legislator; 
Clinton has a poor 
record here. His dif- 
ficulties and inexpe- 
rience as a legislator were 
dramatically exposed over 
health care in 1993-94. to the 
face of tire subsequent resur- 
gence of Congressional Repub- 
licans led by Newt Gingrich 
(as much as anything a domes- 
tic party revolt against the 
bipartisan politics of the past). 
Clinton has almost wholly 
ceased to operate as a law- 
maker: His inability to deploy | 
his presidential authority to 
achieve legislative progress on 
Capitol Hfil is part personal i 
falling; Clin ton has deliber- ! 
ately HiotnnrpH hhnaulf from I 
the traditional Democrats who 1 
malm up most of the party’s , 
numbers on Capitol HnL His I 


policy failings are also a 
response to the end, or at least 
eclipse, of “big government", 
traditional political align- 
ments and agenda. 

But there Clinton has per- 
haps been representative of 
our age, which prizes efficient 
administration above legisla- 
tive reform. He has been presi- 
dent at a time when the 
political assumptions, institu- 
tions and cultures on which 
tire traditional presidency was 
sustained have come under 
challenge. His personal fall- 
ings and difficulties do not 
affect this. Clinton's presi- 
dency reflects the fact that he 
is a progressive political 
leader in a conservative age. 

There is, however one area 
in which Clinton has left a 
major mark — the law. Recent 
American .■ presidents have 
had to spend much more time 
than their predecessors facing 
the scrutiny of lawyers and 
Clinton more than any except 
Richard Nixon. FOr the first 
179 years of the existence of 
the presidency only one 
incumbent of the White 
House. Andrew Johnson, ever 
faced the serious possibility of 
impeachment. During the past 
30 years, by contrast three — 
Richard Nixon over Water- 
gate. Ronald Reagan over the 
Iran-Contra affair; and now 
BiZZ Clinton over Lewinsky — 
have had to take the possibil- 


ity seriously But if recent 
presidents are more vulnera- 
ble to challenge is this 
because of the personal flaws 
or changes in the law itself? If 
Clinton eventually leaves the 
presidency more vulnerable 
than he found it in 1993, this 
will largely be the result of 
the Supreme Court’s contro- 
versial decision In Clinton v 
Jones in May 1997. There the 
Court ruled unanimously that 
Paula Jones was entitled to 
bring a civil damages suit 
against the president while he 
was in office and did not, as 
many lawyers believed, have 
to wait until Clinton left 
office. Though the Supreme 
Court’s decision was unani- 
mous, it has drawn increasing 
criticism as its implications 
have worked themselves out 
In practice. 


tarn than the public's right to 
have its president be undi- 
verted and undistracted in the 
performance of his duties 
running the country?” . 

But the Jones case is not the 
only legal legacy of the Clin* 
ton years. Lawyers in - the 
White House — and the White 
House now employs 34 full- 
time lawyers compared with 
only four ten years ago — 
stopped making written notes 
some months ago because 
they feared Starr's subpoena 
powers. Lloyd Cutler, n White 
House lawyer; said that in 
future “people in the White 
House are not going to write 
memos. They’re going to be 
very circumspect in the 
advice they give.” 

These constraints, says Cut- 
ler "have severely weakened 
the presidency as an Institu- 
tion.'' The supervisor}’ Judge 
In the Lewinsky case has 
ruled that presidential aides 
and advisers are not protected 
when they talk to the presi- 
dent either, confirming the 
1974 Supreme Court ruling In 
United States v Nixon that 
executive privilege does hot 
override the criminal process. 
Finally the White House's 
attempt to establish a new 
“protective ftinetton privi- 
lege” to shield secret service 
agents and presidential body- 
guards from subpoena has 
been rejected without dissent 
in two separate rulings. Sin 
addition, lor agreeing to tes- 
tify on August 17 in the Lewin- 
sky case, Bill Clinton set a 
precedent that his successors 
may find difficult to Ignore. In 
the face erf a subpoena to tes- 
tify in a criminal investiga- 
tion into his own conduct, 
Clinton agreed to give evi- 
dence to the grand jury albeit 
on special terms negotiated 
with Stare Future presidents 
will have to watch out. though 
there are commentators who 
rejoice that William Jefferson 
Clinton has inadvertently 
ended up confirming the great 
Jeffersonian principle that 
the United States is a republic 
of laws in which the law 
maker in chief is also subject 
to due process. 


« Mn|HE highest 
* court in our 
||§§( land made an 
SQM incompre- 
SH bensible and 
M terribly 
flawed decision against the 
nation’s most powerful and 
important citizen,” says the 
former Los Angeles prosecu- 
tor Vincent Bugliosip). 
“What conceivable argument 
could possibly be made for the 
proposition that Jones’s right 
to proceed now with her pri- 
vate lawsuit is more impor- 


T may be, however, that 
one of Arthur 
Schlesinger's cycles is 
about to turn. Both the 
imperial presidency and 
_ permanent weakness in 
the White House have been 
spotted before, and disap- 
peared. Starr’s mandate 
comes from law which expires 
next year, unless Congress 
renews it But legislators may 
look at the lessons of the Clin- 
ton -Starr battles and conclude 
that enough is enough. What- 
ever the outcome of Clinton's 
current crisis, by next year 
there will be no shortage of 
voices urging Congress to 
curb the independent coun- 
sel’s powers and stop crimi- 
nalising the presidency It may 
not be much consolation to ex- 
president Clinton but he may 
in the end have helped put the 
presidency back on the road 
towards the centre of effective 
American government 


Sources: (1) Arthur M. 
Schtesingor Jr, The Cycles of 
American History. AndrdDeutsch 
1 987; (JZ) The American 
Presidency, Harcourt Brace & Co, 
1956; (3) Newsweek. August 17: 
(4) Vincent BugRosC No Island of 
Sanity. 1998. 

Research: Matthew Keating. 
Martin Kettle Is the Guardian's 
Washington editor. 
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Boost to European aircraft manufacturing industry as Boeing loses out I Notebook 


Airbus wins £2bn BA order I 2 wtS e 


Keth Harper 
Tmspovt Editor 

RITISH Airways 
will today break 
the mould by sign- 
ing a deal worth 
around £2 billion 
fb an order of new planes 
fern Airbus Industrie, the 
European manufacturer, 
wiich has fought off fierce 
Competition from its Amerl- 
cn rival, Boeing, to secure 
be prestigious contract 

The prime Minister, Mr 
Bair, is expected to Interrupt 
fls holiday in the south of 
'ranee to join his close 
rtend, Bob Ayling, BA's chief 
ixecutive, to witness the 
signing of the deal in 
Toulouse. 

The deal will provide a big 
fillip for the European air- 
craft manufacturing industry. 
BA has never before bought 
aircraft from Airbus, the 
world's only significant com- 
petitor to Boeing. 

Airbus has four partners — 
France, Germany. Spain and 
British Aerospace — which 
has a 20 per cent stake in the 
company, and Is responsible 
for providing wings to 
Airbus. 


Film plan 
knocks 
EMI’s 
shares 


M ORE than £300 mil- 
lion was wiped off 
EMI’s market value 
yesterday after the music 
group confirmed that it 
wanted to return to the movie 
industry it quit 12 years ago, 
writes Tony May. 

The group ended weeks of 
speculation when it said it 
was one of several parties 
considering the acquisition of 
FolyGram Filmed Entertain- 
ment (PFE) which produced 
global hits such as Four Wed- 
dings and A Funeral and 
Bean — The Ultimate Disas- 
ter Movie. 

The company is being sold 
by Seagram, the Canadia n 
drinks and entertainment 
group, which is said to want 
$1 billion (£630.5 million) for 
the unprofitable film business 
after buying the whole of 
FolyGram for 910.4 billion in 
May. 

So Car about 10 groups have 
put in non-binding bids. Carl- 
ton Communications, Pear- 
son, and Canal Plus, the 
French pay-TV company, are 
seen by some as more likely 
contenders than EMI. 

Press reports have sug- 
gested that Seagram would be 
willing to take as little as 
9750 million for a business 
whose increasing losses 
helped to push Polygram’s 
profit down 85 per cent in the 
second quarter of the year. 

Polygram has pumped 
about $1.2 billion into PFE 
over the past seven years and 
hopes it will break even next 
year. 

As its shares fell 7 per cent 
to 480'/>p, EMI said that it reg- 
ularly reviewed acquisition 
opportunities and that its plan 
was still in the early stages. 


Under. Lord King, its previ- 
ous chairman, BA developed 
| a special relationship with 
Boeing, and built up its new 
j long-haul fleet with Boeing’s 
jumbos. 

But after his departure, Air- 
! bus gradually established 
new links with BA. and 
today’s announcement has 
been expected. 

Details of the contract are 


likely to include orders for 
some 50 of Airbus's A320 fam- 
ily of planes. 

The switch from Boeing to 
Airbus win bring BA into line 
with the majority of Euro- 
pean carriers which have 
chosen A3 19s, A 320s and 
A321s, rather than Boeing 
737*8- - 

BA already has several 
A32QS, but these were inher- 


ited horn British Caledonian 
when BA took over that air- 
line in 1898. 

Another significant factor 
In the deal concerns the en- 
gines. As the client BA can 
deckle which engine manu- 
facturer to use. and the final 
order could almost be as 
much as the airframes. 

BA sources were tight- 
lipped last night, but industry 


reports suggested that the 
order could go to Rolls-Royce, 
which would give the com- 
pany a welcome boost and se- 
cure hundreds oTJobs. 

The Airbus order is BA’s 
first stage in modernising its 
short-haul fleet towards prof- 
itable European routes and 
away from providing long- 
haul feeder traffic to London. 

It will be seen as Its most 


Passenger jets may launch cruise 


David Gow 
Industrial Effitor 


T HE Ministry of Defence 
is studying radical 
plans to use passenger 
jets like wide-bodied Air- 
buses and Boeing 747s to 
launch cruise missiles. 
They are part of the new 
strategy being developed 
for the Royal Air Force in 
the next century. 

Under its plans, military 
transport planes such as 
the large aircraft being dev- 
loped by Airbus, more often 
used to carry heavy artil- 


I lery and helicopters, could 
also provide the launch-pad 
for ertrise missiles. Cruise 
is seen as the harbinger of 
unmanned weapons that 
will change the face of 
armed conflict. 

Similar tomahawk mis- 
siles were fired from US 
warships and a submarine 
in last week's controversial 

attacks on Afj gtmnidan an d 

Sudan. 

The MoD studies are part 
of wider plans for the 
fixture offensive air system 
(FOAS) to enhance and 
replace the combat capabil- 
ity provided by today’s Tor- 


nado GR4 in around- 20 
years' time. This could in- 
clude. for the first time, un- 
manned air vehicles 
capable of carrying huge 
bombs and “risk-free” mis- 
siles such as cruise. 

Martin FOAS pro- 

ject director at prime con- 
tractor British Aerospace, 
said yesterday that passen- 
ger jets could carry four 
times as many missQes as 
military transport planes. 

FOAS is not due to enter 
service until 2018. How- 
ever, the MoD wants to 
make key choices in June 
2000, when it is also due to 


decide on the two new air- 
craft carriers and replace- 
ments for Harrier fighters. 
These are seen as central to 
the rapid reaction role of 
the armed forces, which 
was mapped out earlier this 
year in the Government’s 
strategic defence review. 

BAe, working with GEC, 
Rolls-Royce and Smiths as 
the UK Industrial Alliance 
and with French defence 
groups like Dassault and 
Tfaomson-CSF, sees FOAS 
as crucial to maintafain p 
British capability and to 
sustaining Europe’s de- 
fence Industry base. 


important fleet overhaul in 
response to airline 
deregulation. 

But in a delicate 
act, Mr Ayling will also con- 
firm that BA Is more than 
happy with Boeing’s 777 jum- 
bo Jet and intends ordering a 
further batch to boost its 
long-haul fleet 

BA started taking delivery 
of Boeing's 777 jets, almost 
three years ago. 

They are a slightly smaller 
long-haul plane and have 
been used on BA’s Middle 
East routes. 

A BA spokesman said: “We 
believe we are the first Euro- 
pean airline to embrace the 
magnitude of the fleet 
changes necessary to prepare 
for a fully deregulated air 
transport market" 

BA is among several of the 
world's larger carriers to be 
backing an Airbus study Into 
the company's project to 
build a super jumbo, capable 
of carrying more than 650 
passengers. 

Airbus hopes to be an- 
nouncing the first prototype 
within the next 12 months. It 
says that its BA order will be 
a further step in its battle to 
gain sales parity with Boeing 
by 2000. 
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iMex Brummer 


T HE question was inevita- 
bly going to be asked: 
who lost Russia? In 
much the same way as during 
the cold war era, when the 
West was endlessly arguing 
about responsibility for tbe 
last domino to fall to the Com- 
munists — be it Afghanistan 
or Nicaragua — the same 
questions are now being 
asked about Russia's eco- 
nomic and political chaos. 

The lead contender into the 
fray is Stanley Fischer, first 
deputy-managing director of 
the International Monetary 
Fund and a respected Interna- 
tional economist In an inter- 
view with the journal Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Mr Fisher placed the blame 
on the shoulders of Germany 
and the Group or Seven. 

He argues that if Germany 
had lobbied the G7 more in- 
tensely the crisis — in which 
the currency has been deval- 
ued. a debt moratorium im- 
posed and a reforming gov- 
ernment turfed out — might 
have been avoided. 

Mr Fischer is right to point 
out that within the G7 there 
always has been an informal 
arrangement that countries 
essentially accept responsi- 
bility for their region. 

Thus when Mexico ap- 
peared to be reeling out of 
control in 1994, it was the 
United States as "good neigh- 
bour" which rushed to the 
rescue, mobilising its own 
cash and that of the IMF and 
World Bank to avoid the prob- 
lem spilling across the rest of 
Latin America. 

The move by President Bill 
Clinton and his economic 
team was widely criticised by 
the Europeans at the time, as 
the US was seen as trampling 
over procedure in the interna- 
tional institutions. 

. But it worked quickly and 
effectively. 

In toe case of Russia, Ger- 
many — both as near neigh- 
bour and biggest lender, cer- 
tainly had a moral 
responsibility to act 
IMF fends were indeed mo- 
bilised. But because of toe 
shortage of cash toe funds 
were highly conditional, and 
slow In being paid over. 

This is more likely a politi- 
cal cock-up than deliberate 
neglect Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl in Germany is preoccu- 
pied with hanging on to 
power, and Mr Clinton has 
had his own distractions. 
Moreover, the US has been 
hyperactive in working with 
Japan to find some stablisa- 
tton there, and may not have 
been as engaged in Boris Yelt- 
sin's difficulties as it should 
have been. 

However overall, in the 
context of international fi- 
nance, Germany does not play 
the good neighbour so easily. 
It b pid* the fundamental view 
that simply throwing cash at 
a problem — unless it hap- 
pens to be former East Ger- 
many — does not work, hence 


its problems with debt relief 
among the poorest of the 
world's poor countries. 

There is an element of truth 
in what Mr Fischer has to 
say. But that does not excuse 
the IMF for the over-ambi- 
tious shock treatment for the 
Russian economy which has 
wiped out huge amounts of 
production — and put very 
little in its place. 


BA’s Blairbus 

R elations between 
Tony Blair and British 
Airways have not been 
the best in the Prime Minis- 
ter's first 500 days in office, 
following the debilitating 
stewards' strike last summer. 

But all that will change 
today. Mr Blair will be break- 
ing his French holiday to be 
on hand in Toulouse when BA 
formally announces its deci- 
sion to buy from the Airbus 
A320 group of planes to refur- 
bish its European fleet. 

The decision to buy Airbus 
represents a a real change for 
BA which, much to the con- 
sternation of successive Brit- 
ish governments concerned 
about jobs in toe British avia- 
tion industry, have had to grit 
their teeth as the airline 
sought equipment, including 
General Electric engines, in 
the United States. 

The decision to go Euro- 
pean this time around, with 
potential orders worth up to 
$3.2 billion (£2.02 billion), ap- 
pears to be based on the pro- 
ject’s suitability rather than 
fancy financing packages. 

The Airbus alternative is 
perceived as the better invest- 
ment for the new structure 
BA is planning to build for its 
European operations, which 
Is based around smaller 
planes and premium traffic 
that will carry higher profit- 
margin passengers. 

One of toe remaining ques- 
tions is what kind of engine 
toe Airbus will have, since 
both the Rolls-Royce and GE 
options are availlable. In 
terms of compatibility. GE 
might have appeared the 
favourite since the engineer- 
ing facilities already exist 
But the Rolls-Royce option 
was seen by insiders as the 
most likely option. 

After a summer of gloom on 
the industrial jobs fr on t BA 
buying European should 
come as blessed relief. 


Goldman filing 


T HE official end of sum- 
mer in the United States 
is generally considered 
to be Labour Day, which this 
year is September 7. 

That, essentially, is the 
deadline which investment 
bankers Goldman Sachs set 
itself for filing details of its 
proposed initial public offer- 
ing with the Securities Ex- 
change Commission. 

But as the summer draws to 
a close, questions as to 
whether this much-flagged 
float will eventually take 
place are being raised with in- 
creasing frequency. 

Although Goldman wants 
to have the ability to make 
acquisitions, how attractive 
will its stock be if the prob- 
lems in the emerging markets 
spread? As with all invest- 
ment banks, it is essentially a 
bull-market play. 


House price 
inflation falls 


Cambridge drugs firm hits jackpot 


News in brief 


Rup ert Jones 

H OUSE price inflation 
fell sharply again last 
month, with one key 
survey now at its weakest for 
more than two years. 

The prediction is Cor worse 
to come, with the Royal Insti- 
tution of Chartered Surveyors 
(RICS) indicating that hous- 
ing market activity — already 
hit by the economic gloom 
and bad weather — is set to 
slow even further. 

The number of estate 
agents reporting rising house 
prices plunged in July, ac- 
cording to the latest RICS sur- 
vey of England and Wales. 

The balance of chartered 
surveyors reporting ri sing 
prices was 16.4 per cent, down 
12.9 percentage points from 
June, taking the survey to its 
lowest level since early 1996. 
Meanwhile, the proportion of 
surveyors reporting an out- 
right foil in prices was 7.1 per 
cent — up from 4.4 per cent in 
June and 1.6 per cent in May. 

London, the South-east and 
East Anglia bore the brunt of 


Pfizer steps in with deal for plant extract 
treatment of obesity, writes Roger Cowe 


last month’s fells. The South 
has been hit particularly hard 
by rising interest rates and 
economic uncertainty about 
the future, said RICS. 

Activity in the market — 
the number, erf homes sold — 
continued at a low ebb in 
July, with the average homes 
sold per chartered surveyor 
felling slightly to 30.9. How- 
ever, this was partly due to 
the holiday season. 

RICS spokesman Ian Perry 
said consumer confidence 
had been deetintag steadily In 
recent months and will not be 
helped by a further slowdown j 
in economic growth during 
the rest of 1998. 

“In the short term the Bank 
of England’s commitment to I 
bring down underlying Infla- 
tion by maintaining interest 
rates at current levels will al- 
most certainly slow housing 
market activity,” he added. 

The shortage of good-qual- 
ity properties on the market 
is continuing to cause prob- 
lems. though the plethora of 
highly competitive fixed-rate 
mortgage deals, and steady 
wage growth should help. 


A TINY Cambridge drug 
company. Phyto- 
pharm, which creates 
drugs from plant extracts, 
yesterday signed a multi - 
million pound deal with 
Pfizer, toe maker of Viagra, 
to develop a product to 
treat obesity. 

It could be the first of sev- 
eral such deals for plant- 
based medicines developed 
by the world’s largest drug 
companies. 

Pfizer will immediately 
invest 57 million (£4.4 mil- 
Bon) in Phytopharm 's de- 
velopment programme for 
the drug, known only as 
P57. That is more than the 
British company’s annual 
research and development 
budget. 

A further 532 million will 
be paid in licence fees and 
stage payments if it moves 
successfully through clini- 
cal trials. Phytopharxn will 
receive royalties when the 
product comes to market in 
six or seven years, expected 
to be 10 per cent of sales. 
The drug comes from the 


extract of a secret South 
African plant, which Is said 
to be an appetite-suppres- 
sant, and is the first out- 
come of the British compa- 
ny’s Unit with the Council 
for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research in South Af- 
rica. Pfaytopharm signed a 
deal last year giving tt first 
refusal on all toe plant- 
based drugs to be developed 
by the CSIR. 

Richard Dixey. chief ex- 
ecutive of Phytopharm. 
said toe deal was important 
because it showed the po- 
tential of plant-based phar- 
maceuticals, known as Bo- 
tanicals. 'Tt is a validation 
of toe whole approach we 
have been taking,” he said. 

The UK company broke 
new ground last year when 
it won the agreement of the 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. the US drag watchdog, 
for trials of Botanicals, 
which Is crucial if the drugs 
are ever to be approved as 
prescription medicines. 

But the product which 
was granted development 


approval, Zemaphyte, has 
been put on hold because 
Phytopharm cannot afford 
to develop tt further. The 
company announced in 
March that it had decided 
to concentrate on more 
promising developments, 
despite evidence that Zema- 
phyte was more effective 
than current products In 
treating eczema. 

The anti-obesity market 
is huge, especially in the 
US. As many as 65 million 
Americans axe thought to 
be obese, representing a po- 
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tential pharmaceutical 
market of $3 billion. 

Roche, the Swiss drug 
company, launched a slim- 
ming drug. XenicaL earlier 
this month, but m bcc p 1 * 
have been raised about 
possible side-effects, in- 
cluding breast and colon 
cancer. 

Mr Dixey said It was too 
early to predict side-effects 
of P57, but test results on 
animals were “very, very 
encouraging”. 

Yesterday’s deal is the 
outcome of sax months’ ne- 
gotiation with the US drugs 
giant. It could be followed 
by others, because Pbyto- 
pharm has 10 other prod- 
nets in toe pipeline and is 
negotiating with pharma- 
ceutical leaders on joint de- 
velopment projects. 

“There are some sur- 
prises to come,” Mr Dixey 
said, declining to predict 
how long it would be before 
the next deal Is sealed. 

Tbe Botanicals market is 
the Latest to excite toe drug 
in dus tr y . It aims to develop 
conventional medicines, 
bat based on plant extracts 
and often working with dif- 
ferent mechanisms from 
conventional drugs. 


Metroline buys 
£10m Citylink 

METROLINE, the London bus 
operator, yesterday took its 
first excursion outside the 
capital fry buying Citylink 
Holdings — the holding com- 
pany for Glasgow-based coach 
firm Scottish Citylink — from 
National Express for £20.3 
miuinn, writes Tony May. 

Declan O’Farrell, Metro- 
line’s chief executive, said the 
deal was a move into a well- 
positioned market-leading 
business on attractive terms. 
Scottish Citylink made a 
profit of £1.9 million In 1997 
on turnover of £11-9 million. 

Pearson sells Flextech 

PEARSON yesterday raised 
WB mill Win by selling its 
remaining stake In rapidly 
growing TV programme pro- 
vider Flextech. 

The transaction completes 
the disposal of Pearson's 5.6 
per cent stake in Flextech and 

TOURIST RATES - BANK SELLS 
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takes the total proceeds to 
£51.8 million. Pearson ac- 
quired the stake in April 1997 
in exchange for selling its in- 
terests in UK Gold and UK 
Living to Flextech. 

Analysts said Pearson has 
been waiting for an appropri- 
ate moment to sell tbe stake 
since April when a stand-still 
agreement expired. 

Northern Rock cuts rates 

NORTHERN Rock is cutting 
interest rates on six of its ac- 
counts, in spite of tbe recent 
series of base rate increases. 

The controversial move 
comes just six months after it 
was slated for slashing rates 
without warning, and three 
months after an investigation 
by the Office of Fair Trading 
for the same offence. 

Save Direct Instant, Branch 
Select Instant Current Account 
Gold, Postal Select Instant 
Postal Select 30 and Postal 
Select 90 will all become worse 
value by between 02 per cent 
and 0.35 per cent gross. 
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World markets in turmoil 


Wall Street roller-coaster 


Hark Miner 
and Mark Atkinson 


W all Street last 
night high- 
lighted the cri- 
sis of confi- 
dence facing 
financial markets with a 
roller-coaster ride which left 
investors gasping. 

Defying expectations of a 
meltdown, the Dow Jones was 
up 75 points in early dealings, 
giving heart to bombed-out 
mar kets elsewhere which had 
been looking to New York to 
set the pace. 

But by early afternoon the 
gains had evaporated amid 
continuing worries about the 
economic and political tur- 
moil in Russia and concern 
that Latin America could be- 
come the next victim of the 
deepening global crisis. 

However, In late tr ad i n g, 
the Dow managed to get back 
into positive territory, rising 
by around 20 points. 

Analysts said President Bo- 
ris Yeltsin’s decision to recall 
former premier Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin offered reassur- 
ance to investors that Russia 
could get to grips with its fi- 
nancial crisis. 

But the underlying mood 
was one of extreme nervous- 
ness which left open the pos- 
sibility of further share price 
falls in the weeks ahead. 

“The big picture is still neg- 
ative. Everywhere you turn 
the news is bad news." said 
David Coleman, economist at 
CIBC Wood Gundy. 

As well as worries about 
the direct losses incurred by 
western, especially German, 
banks in Russia, where the 
government has imposed a 
moratorium on debt repay- 
ments, sentiment continued 
to be weighed down by the 
. possibility of financial conta- 
gion spreading to other so- 
called emerging markets. 


Brazil’s stock market fell 
another 3 per cent after Fri- 
day’s 10 per cent decline. In- 
vestors cautiously eyed other 
vulnerable Latin American 
markets such as Venezuela, 
Argentina and Ecuador. 

Even basically healthy 
countries like Norway — 
which was forced to abandon 
the defence of its currency, 
the crown, amid intense spec- 
ulative pressure — were 
dragged Into the financial 
turmoil. 

After Friday's dr ama tic 190- 
point los s, ther e was concern 
that the FTSE 100 could go 
Into free-fall. But it rose 
strongly, closing 76.7 points 
up at 5553.7. Meanwhile, the 
pound's status as a safe-haven 
currency boosted the cur- 
rency by 0.7 pfennigs against 
the German mark to 2.9449, 
and 0.2 cents against the US 
dollar to 1.6407. 

Following the failure of 
Russia to fulfil its promise to 
announce details of its debt 
restructuring plans, western 
governments were quick to 
urge the new Moscow admin- 
istration to press ahgari with 
economic reform. 

White House spokesman 
Mike McCurry said: "They 
have to move urgently. For 
us, it has always been true 
that policies matter more 
than personalities. 

"We intend to stay focused 
and we hope they stay focused 
on those things that the Rus- 
sian government can do to 
both give confidence to the In- 
ternational financial commu- 
nity and also to begin the 
steps necessary to right that 
economy and put it back on a 
path toward growth.” 

Austria, which holds the 
presidency of the European 
Union, urged the Russian gov- 
ernment and parliament to 
agree legislation to ensure a 
sound budget and to revive 
Investment and economic 
growth. 



Brazening it out in Brazil ... a trader at the Sao Paolo stock exchange feels the force of financial fallout; the market tumbled by 3 per cent yesterday photograph paulo whitaker 


Nervy investors seek safety in government bonds 


MarkHHnar 
Deputy Financial Editor 


I NVESTORS, panicked by 
fallin g stock markets and 
currency devaluations, 
are piling into the world's 
top bond markets in the 
search for safety rather than 
high returns. 

German bunds. US treasur- 
ies and UK gilts are among 
the top targets for investors 
looking for “safe havens" 
from the storms which have 
swept international financial 
markets. 

“Investors are minimising 
risks rather than maximising 


returns." according to Alison 
Cottrell at PaineWebber in 
London. 

As a result, yields — the 
return on bonds — have 
Mien to near-record lows as 
demand outstrips supply. In- 
vestor appetitite for govern- 
ment debt (bonds) has come 
at a time when the very gov- 
ernments whose debt is in de- 
mand are issuing less because 
of smaller deficits or even 
suprpluses. 

But just what makes a safe 
haven? “A market you can get 
out of on a Friday afternoon." 
was the wry response of one 
market professional. That 
might look odd at first glance 


but the abiding nightmare of 
investors is of being trapped 
in a fallin g market with no 
easy, inexpensive exit 

Markets such as the US 
treasury market or the UK 
government gilt market fit 
the new mood of safety-first 
for two reasons. 

The first is that they are 
big. The UK gilt market is 
around £275 billion. That, 
however, is Just a drop in the 
ocean compared with the a US 
bond market of more than 
S3 trillion. 

The second is that they are 
liquid. In other words, they 
are markets in which there 
are always buyers and sellers 


and where big deals can be 
done without wild price 
movements. 

Leonard Santow at finan- 
cial consultants Griggs and 
Santow reckons that the flight 
to quality Is bringing money 
into the the US bond market, 
but he believes that yields are 
lower as a result of the gov- 
ernment surplus, which Is 
being used to pay off existing 
debt 

Though bond yields rose 
yesterday as equity markets 
rallied, the succession of cri- 
ses that have racked financial 
markets — from Asia last 
year to the most recent crisis 
In Russia — Is likely to keep 


investors keen cm the big 
bond markets. 

Safe haven status is .not 
their only attraction, how- 
ever. infla tion, the OSte noire 
of bond market investors, is 
relatively low in the econo- 
mies with attractive bond 
markets. Ironically one factor 
keeping inflati on in check is 
the low level of oil prices 
which, in turn, has helped to 
contribute to the crisis in 
Russia and to worries that 
Venezuela — a big oil pro- 
ducer — might have to de- 
value, thus spreading the con- 
tagion to Latin America. 

"The UK and other bond 
markets are benefiting from 


safe haven flows," according 
to one Tendon economist. 
“But I think there is some 
backing from the economic 
Ft Tndftmentala . ” 

W hile some governments 
may be able to fluid their debt 
more Cheaply, the relative 
shortage in supply of top- 
rated government debt may 
tempt other highly rated bor- 
rowers from the corporate 
sector into the bond market 
But some analysts are con- 
cerned that if the safety-first 
mentality takes too strong a 
grip on investors, it may be- 
come more difficult and more 
expensive for less-favoured 
borrowers to tap tile markets. 
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Norway’s Black Monday 
tarnishes sliding crown 


Humiliated centra! bank has to abandon 
troubled currency’s peg to German mark 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


N ORWAY’S central 
bank was humiliated 
by currency specula- 
tors yesterday when it was 
effectively forced to aban- 
don its defence of the em- 
battled crown. 

After raising interest 
rates for the seventh time 
this year in an attempt to 
stem the currency's 1 slide, 
the Norges Bank threw In 
the towel and said there 
would be no more increases 
in the cost of borrowing 


“for the time being”. Ana- 
lysts said the statement 
amounted to a Black 
Wednesday-style abandon- 
ment of the crown’s peg to 
the German mark, heaping 
embarrassment on the cen- 
tral bank and the minority 
centrist government of 
Prime Minister Kjell 
Magne Bondevik. 

"The danger Is that this 
will be viewed as a de facto 
devaluation,” said Knut 
Anton Morfc, chief econo- 
mist at Handels bank en in 
Oslo. 

Ian Amstad, interna- 
tional economist at Bank- 
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ers Trust, the US invest- 
ment bank in London, said: 
“Norway’s policy regime is 
in tatters.” 

The crown has been sev- 
erely weakened by a plunge 
in oil prices to 10-year 
lows, high wage settle- 
ments and worries that 
Bondevik's minority coali- 
tion is too weak to tighten 
fiscal policy and contain 
booming domestic demand. 

Despite budget and cur- 
rent account surpluses, the 
country has also fallen vic- 
tim to the same financial 
market turmoil as other 
commodity-based econo- 
mies such as Russia. 

Economists said the mar- 
kets were taking little heed 
of Norway’s strengths. 

Inge Furre, chief econo- 
mist at Pareto Foods, said: 
“The events we are seeing 
now have nothing to do 
with the fundamentals, but 
it is a game against the sys- 
tem. When the market de- 
cides on something, a small 
economy like Norway has 
no chance,” he said. 

Yesterday's increase in 
Norway's lending rate to 
10 per cent from 9 per cent 
came in response to the 
crown hitting a fresh six- 
year low. It followed a 
1.5 percentage point hike in 
rates on Friday. In total, 
the cost of borrowing has 
risen by four and a half per- 
centage points this year. 

The crown strengthened 
slightly after the announce- 
ment. hut soon slipped 
back. 

Mr Amstad said the 
crown was now effectively 
floating. However, he 
added that the change of 
policy may be a blessing in 
disguise. “In the absence of 
□seal tightening, it has 
given the Norges Bank the 
opportunity to posh inter- 
est rates up to a level more 
compatible with an over- 
heating economy.” he said. 

"It bas once again demon- 
strated the folly of operat- 
ing a fixed exchange rate 
system in an economy 
whose fortunes are tied to a 
volatile commodity.” 


Russia keeps bank creditors in suspense 


Alex Brummer 
Financial Eifltor 


iUSSIA’S new govern- 
ment yesterday kept its 
Ibank creditors on ten- 
terhooks as Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin, the prime minister, 
pored over the details of plans 
to reschedule the country’s 
rouble debt. 

Although bankers are stfll 
awaiting full details of the 
plan, and tbe extent to which 
they will have to write off or 
write down Russian debt, most 
know that the more promising 
times are probably over. 

As emerging stock indices 
have plummeted, the effect on 
bank shares from Germany, 
which holds considerable 
Russian debt, to Spain, which 
bas a big Investment in Latin 
America, has been swift and 
brutal. 

The big question concern- 
ing bank regulators in recent 
years has been where will the 
□ext "banana skin” for the In- 
ternational banking system 


occur? Mach of the specula- 
tion has focused on trading in 
derivatives, which might be 
vulnerable in Russia, where 
huge volumes of interest rate 
and other swaps have been 
entered into. But the more 
fundamental answer is that 
the boom in lending to emerg- 
ing market economies could 
quickly turn to bust as lend- 

tivities, such as swap opera- 
tions in the interbank area of 
emerging markets, and to as- 
sess lending risks. 

In the case of Russia, Ger- 
man banks are immwihiteiy in 
the firing line with a collective 
exposure to the Russian mar- 
ket estimated at *305 hiTUnn 
(£19.2 billion)- But they are not 
alone. Credit Suisse First Bos- 

German banks are in the immediate 
firing line - but they are not alone 

ers protect their exposure in 
these markets. 

Although Western financial 
officials have urged commer- 
cial bankers to remain en- 
gaged and forced their band 
in countries like South Korea, 
the reality is that the orders 
from New York, London and 
Frankfort will be for banks to 
go through, their loan books 
in fine detail. The objective 
will be to extricate them- 
selves from the most risky ac- 

ton, the investment hank and 
tbe loudest objector to the mor- 
atorium announced by the 
Russian, authorities a week 
ago, is considered a potential 
big laser. 

Others potentially exposed 
are banks like Goldman 
and Chase Manhattan, 
thought to be deeply involved 
in the government debt mar- 
ket In which foreigners hold 
up to *17 billion of the paper, 
known as GKOs. Under the 


Russian plan the face value of 
this paper will have to be 
written down, although some 
financial institutions will 
have protected themselves in 
hedging operations. 

Just bow quickly e m er gin g 
market problems can affect 
the balance sheets and share 
price of otherwise strong 
banks was demonstrated this 
summer when many leading 
banks unveiled their results 
for the first six months of this 
year. 

HSBC, owners of Hong- 
kon gBau k and Midland in 
Britain, set aside 3826 million 
to cover possible bad loans in 
Indonesia and Thailan d. Ear- 
lier this year Deutsche Bank 
made a $2 billion provisions 
against Asian problems and 
for reriructuring. 

It as seems to be happen- 
ing, the problems In Russia 
spread to Latin America, as 
the flight, to quality gathers 
speed, then more banks win 
face problem loans and larger 
provisions. Shares in the 
Spanish banks Banco Bilbao 


Vizcaya and Banco Santan- 
der. both of which have big 
interests In Latin America, 
fell by up to 10 per cent last 
week. US banks are heavily- 
exposed in the region as is 
HSBC which has been in- 
creasing its interests there. 

Most leading lenders have 
-strong enough balance sheets 
to absorb provisions without 
endangering the banking sys- 
tem. But there are weaker 
institutions. 

Officials from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle will urge 
bankers to seek an orderly 
work-out of loans in those 
countries beset by difficulties 
rather than a panic selling of 
overseas bonds, swaps and 
other papers, and tbe with- 
drawal of short-term funds 
from the money markets. But 
in the past commercial and 
investment banks have seen 
their priority as protecting 
shareholders first, which has 
often meant a destabilising 
rush for the door. 


China cuts coal output 


Miners sacked in 
response to global 
crisis, reports 

Dan Atkinson 

C HINA is to slash coal 
production by 200 mil- 
lion tonnes — five 
times the total output oT Brit- 
ain's remaining pits — in res- 
ponse to the global economic 
crisis. 

The move, which involves 
shutting down thousands of 
small pick-and-shovel private 
operations, will throw tens of 
thousands of workers on to 
either the country’s swollen 
dole queue or a subsistence 
existence on the land. 

Coming on top of a plan to 
shake out l.l million railway 
jobs, the coal closures will 
give a sharp upward shove to 
China's unemployment total, 
thought to he in the region of 
52 million-plus people. 


No figures exist for the 
numbers employed in the 
22,000 smaller mines sched- 
uled for closure, but observ- 
ers suggested some of those 
affected could be reduced to 
desperation by the loss of 
their livelihoods. 

The 'State Coal Industry 
Bureau said it would shut 
down all illegal, unlicensed 
mines by 2000, along with 
some smaller legal mines 
producing low-quality coal 
that pollutes the 
environment 

China remains the world's 
biggest coal miner, with 
annual output of 1.36 billion 
tonnes, but demand is reeling 
from the Far Eastern 
collapse. 

Adding to the woes of Chi- 
na's coal industry are sliding 
worldwide coal prices — be- 
lieved by analysts to be up to 
a year from the bottom. 

In addition, freight rates at 
12-year lows are allowing 
competitors to move coal at 
bargain pries. 


Workers made unemployed 
by the closures will be trans- 
ferred to other industries, ac- 
cording to Wang 
deputy director of thebureau. 
Last year, China’s coal indus- 
try put an aid to 12 years' 
serious losses, with key state 
mines earning *24.1 million. 

But in the first half or this 
year, these firms reported 
total losses of *210.8 million. 
One mining director de- 
scribed 1998 as the worst year 
in China’s mining history. 

China’s coal stockpile bal- 
looned, to 65.68 mfninn tonnes 
by the end of June, 9.35 mil- 
lion tonnes higher than at the 
beginning of the year. 

Mr Wang attributed the 
serious glut to rampant pro- 
duction by small coal mines, 
which have been criticised 
also for a dismal safety 
record 

Coal remains vital to some 
of China’s poorest people; in 
parts of the country they col- 
lect coal dust from the road- 
side for their own use. 


Hyundai strike ends 
with loss of 277 jobs 


JoCcmflno 



A CRIPPLING three- 
L\ month strike at Korea's 
m llargest carmaker, Hyun- 
dai, ended yesterday with an 
agreement to cut a mere 277 
factory workers, most of 
whom worked in the nantpon 

The deal represented only a 
sixth of the number of staff 
originally proposed for redun- 
dancy and highlighted just 
how hard it is for Korean 
companies to fire workers, 
even as the country’s deepest 
recession since the 1950-53 
Korean War pushes many to 
the brink of collapse. 

Korea agreed to make the 
labour market more flexible 
as a condition of the 
*60 billion bail-out package it 
received last year through the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Other firms watching the 
dispute said they would now 
consider redundancies. 


1 • 




.The dispute led to die loss 
of 100.465 vehicles and the col- 
lapse of 300 suppliers, but the 
Hyundai Motor union was 
seen as the loser as it backed 
down for the first time by ac- 
cepting redundancies. 

Workers and their families 
had been living in makeshift 
tents inside the Hyundai com- 
plex since July. Some 1.300 
riot police withdrew from 
around the complex in the 
city of Ulsan yesterday. 

“All of us took one step back 
to minimise the damage.” 
Hyundai chairman Chung 
Mong Kyu told Bloomberg 
news agency. "We hope our 
hard-won accord will set an 
example for other companies. 
Hopefully, no one will have to 
repeat this painful process" 

South Korean President 
Kim Dae Jung said he regret- 
ted "excessive intervention" 
by politicians in tbe deal, who 
he said should refrain from 
getting involved In future. 
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Athletics 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Modahl 
court 
threat 
poops 
party 

Duncan Maekay 


I RETAIN, triumphant is 
I Budapest, was given a 
'nasty reminder by 
Diane Modahl yesterday 
major problems remain on 
the home Trent. 

' The 800 metres runner gave 
the bankrupt British Athletic 
Federation seven days to offer 
satisfactory compensation far 
banning her wrongly or face 
Anther legal action. ‘ 

.“I have instructed my law- 
yers that, in the absence of 
some sensible proposals from 
the BAF, the case has to con- 
tinue and a trial date has to 
be fixed at the first possible 
opportunity," she said. 

- Yesterday marked the 
fourth anniversary of the Sale 
runner being sent home from 
the Common wealth Games in 
Victoria after the BAF was in- 
formed she had tested positive 
for excessive testosterone. The 
case was later thrown out 
after she proved the Lisbon 
laboratory had slipped up. 

She had to sell the family 
home to bankroll her case and 
is seeking £800.000 compensa- 
tion. The BAPs administra- 
tors cannot pay other credi- 
tors until a settlement is 
reached with Modahl, 32. 

“1 am prepared to compro- 
mise but the ball is in their 
court” she said. “You have to 
remember it was me who was 
wronged. It was me who was 
shamed, it was me who was 
smt home from the Common- 
wealth Games and it was me 
who was not allowed my title." 
• The European 100 metres 
champion Darren Campbell 
faces strong opposition in 
Lausanne tonight He won his 
title in 10.4sec, and today’s 
field features the world 100 m 
and 200m champion Maurice 
Greene, Ato Boldon and four 
others who have broken 
lGsec. 


Racing 



Viewers flood back 
to share the vision 
of a golden future 


Duncan Mackay on a championships that 
have brought hope to a beleaguered sport 


P ERHAPS the most im- 
pressive statistic of 
the 1 7th European 
Championships, from 
the perspective of the sport in 
Britain, was not the nine gold 
medals won by British com- 
petitors but the nine million 
people who tuned into BBC 
Television to watch the final 
session on Sunday night. . 

It was the biggest television 
audience for the sport since 
13 million watched Linford 
Christie race Carl Lewis in 
1993 when the sport’s popular- 
ity was at its peak. 

Since then, of course, it has 
endured a torrid few years, ft 
has been beset by controver- 
sies involving its top adminis- 
trators, drug scandals, pay 
rows and the collapse last Oc- 
tober of the British Athletic 
Federation with debts of 
nearly £2 million. 

Having attracted the size of 
audience on a Sunday eve- 
ning normally expected for 
Last of the S ummer Wine, 
British athletics, 1998 ver- 
sion, wianag flri to deliver a 
premier era. 

“It's been a fabulous week 
for the sport," said Max 
Jones, Britain's performance 
director. “After last year, 
which was desperate, to come 
here and show British athlet- 
ics is alive and prosperous, 
winning iroAiia, is great. 

“When I woke up on Sun- 
day morning 1 thought some- 
thing had to go wrong, like 
Jonathan Edwards having 
three no-jumps or the relay 
boys dropping the baton. But, 
just like the rest of the week, 
everything went perfectly.'’ 

Just as encouraging as the 
quantity of the gold medals 
was the quality they were 
won with. Five athletes set 
championship records. 

The triple-jumper Edwards 
and the javelin thrower Steve 
Backley clearly established 
themselves as world No. is, 
and Colin Jackson demon- 


Fortune finds 
favour with 
Sangster 


Ron Cox 


J IMMY FORTUNE Is set 
to replace John Reid aa 
first jockey to Robert 
Sangster next season, gang- 
ster ended weeks of race- 
course rumour when 1 an- 
nouncing: “I’ve always 
admired him as a jockey and X 
want him to ride for me next 
year." 

Fortune, who has ridden 78 
winners this term and is on 
course to beat his previous 
best of 83, said: “Nothing has 
been confirmed yet but it is a 
great opportunity. I am riding 
well hut there is still a lot of 
improvement to come. I’ve 
been working hard and im- 
proved through the year.” 

Fortune has been on the 
look-out for a new job as be is 
currently retained by Lynda 
Ramsden, on whose Top Cees 
he won Che 1997 Chester Cup 
In Sangster’s colours, who 
retires at the end of the 
season. 

The Ramsden yard was also 
the launching-pad for Kiereo 
Fallon, who moved to Henry 
Cecil last year and was 
crowned champion jockey in 
bis first season. 

"I have learned a lot form 
Mr and Mrs Ramsden about 
race-riding and they hove 
been very good to me,” For- 
tune said . 

Reid, who has ridden for 
Sangster since Peter Chapple- 
Hyam took over as trainer at 
Man ton in 1991, has never 
bad any trouble getting qual- 
ity outside rides. 

Notable bookings for other 
stables this year include City 
Honours and F&ifhfUl Son 
(Godcflphin) and One So Won- 
derful (Luca Cumani), while 
Michael Stoute has contrib- 
uted more to this season’s 
total than any other trainer. 

From five mounts at Ling- 
field today. Reid could come 
away with a doable on Tan- 
shan and Princess Danielle. 
Although rather disap- 


pointing In two starts since 
he made a promising dehut at 
fieznpton in May, Alec Stew- 
art’s Tanshan (4.00) has to 
be of interest off a modest 
mark on his handicap debut 

Princess Danielle (5.00), 
trained by WDlie Muir, whose 
horses are back in form, has 
dropped 7lb in the ratings 
since fee start of the season — 
enough to let her in with a 
winning chance in the Vodka 
Sc Orange Fillies’ Handicap. 

Timeform day at Pontefract 
provides some interesting 
sport. The one to catch the 
eye in the Showcase Race is 
Jay-Owe-Two (3.45), who 
ran easily his best race of the 
year over this course and dis- 
tance recently when sixth of 
19 behind Tonight’s Prize. He 
is thrown In on his best form. 

Muhtathir, clear-cut win- 
ner of the Hungertford Stakes 
last time out, is among 19 ac- 
ceptors for Saturday’s Triple- 
print Celebration Mile at 
Goodwood. 

John Gosden. who has also 
left in Decorated Hero, sup- 
plies the sponsor’s favourite 
for the Ladbroke Handicap on 
the same card. Maaha-fi is 

6- L and then Ladbrokes bet 

7- 1 Deep Space, 10-1 Faraway 
Lass and 12-1 a group com- 
prising Ansellman, Prince 
Dome, Vasari and Venture 
Capitalist 

Clive Brittain, who hopes to 
run Air Express in the Cele- 
bration MQe, was on target 
again at Beverley yesterday 
with Puzzlement 

The grey notched his 
second consecutive win at the 
track when cruising through 
to beat Cashmere Lady by 
five lengths in the Tote Tri- 
fecta Handicap. 

Puzzlement has not won 
anywhere else on turf and 
Brittain’s representative 
John Spouse said: “He just 
wanted knowing really and 
Matthew Henry gels on really 
well with him. HopefbUy he 
can come back here again 
soon.” 
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BEVERLEY 

*JOO (Hit 1, MONK Aae. j Fanning 
(lg- 1 |;B. BtafcOa Ota ( 10 - 1 ): a. tam a 
hiiBar 116-1}. 2-1 fav Bold Shadow. 18 ran 

1. IX. n Shaw) Tola: E1Z.60, £260. £2 JO. 
ESSO. Dual F : £36.00. CSF: C104S7. 

2- 3o (in h tietot -i, MOBCTt or r 
JOY. P McCabe (S-r (avj; t, mm Tba 
Aoaaa (16-11; 3, Uniterm (14-1 1. 12 ran IX. 
X. {M Ryan) Tom £**): ci.to. 64J0. E6.0Q, 
Dual F. £56 60 CSF: £6288. Tricast ES40S7. 

3- 00 (In); 1, MDUCBRKT, M Hllh 
(5-U; X. Nawbarw To Bstt (9-1); 3, Ttar- 
bnraaa 113-2) 16-8 lav Pekan Helgms. 9 
ran NK, lit |B Kills} T«e- £* 70; £1 20. Cl .70. 
Cl 90. Dual F:tt0 60. CSF:C19.*8. 

3-30 (1 m if 2QT«Bay 1 , PBaaiBir, 
M Manry 1 1 J-2^ a, Caahi aa iw ljNfjr (70-1}; 
KBndi Boor (9-1). 7-2tBvQ*en Parker 6 
ran 5. IX. (C BrMalnl Toe C6.40; £2.70. 
020. £220. Dual F: CSS 80 CSF: £5499. 
TriEasn£44a.1B Tiltueta:C829 90. 

44» JT1» I. ttJHIWHl B HJUS |2-9tav>; 

2, CybortKtaGbn 17-9); 3, Drtve *a- 
atawd flV-lj. 4 ian 5. ahd. (E Dunlop) Tola: 
C1.40 Dual F;C1 20. CSF: Cl 88 

«JO (r»b i, scwt or suecoss. d 

Hulls nd 16-21; X, Master Crater (7- lj. 3, a 
B iS-li. 7-2 lev Jacouns. 9 ran 3. IX (S4r 
Utchad Stoulo) TWe. E- 60, El 20, £220. 
E2.60 Duel F. £28.70. CSF- £3361 Tricast 
Cl SO 33 

JACBPcm £10.63030. pad won— pool ol 
£13^75.12 carriod torwaid. 
PLAeSPOT;D.7602Q.aUADKinC16J0. 

BRIGHTON 

2.16 (8 213yriC 9. HCSSHM TED, P 
Doe 13-5 tavl. 2, tan tar Yaw Jaoe (S-l); 
a, Stan l e Benny (4-1 > 6 nul Nk. nk. (6 


OowITUorCUft Cl 20. Cl. 70. Dual F: £3X0. 
CSF: £*20. 

S-4« (la If aottydak 1, OURNtotVTG 

McLaughlin (7-2); SiDanwaTrwrdar (14-1): 
» ta g a a t i t Ba _(3-1 tor). 6 ran 10. 7. (N 
Ltenadon) Toco: e*J0; £1:60. £320. Cl JO. 
Dual F: £6520. CSF: £4326. 

^1B [K *1«toX 1, OJK WCtoO DCK- 
VISH, S WMiwortn (7-1); 9, tael Mo taaa- 
(9-1): a, C B Mftuwia n (w- 2 ). 6-1 lav Prodl- 
931 Son. 15 rani, 2. (I Bald! no l To*e:CTT^ft 
£220. £*.10. £120. Dual F: £6020. CSF: 
£8427. Tricaot £40427. 
XMW»3)dq:1,Mni(«Ql^Ua>- 
Un Dwyer (9-2 % 2, After BeM 00-1): *• 
taf * — Idu (S-TJ. 5-2 lav SuparchW. 9 
ran 1,3. (W Midi) TPte: C5A0: £230, £220. 
£120. Dual F: £3020. CSF: £4524. TncoSC 
£25121. 

<16 (Of 6D » » ta 1. HBBtr HEALS, S 
Sandww (2-71 lav); 2. tarwte.Ha (70-7); 3. 


_ [7-1L 5 ran Hd. IX. (P Makln) 
Twa: £1.10: £1.10. £3.10. Dual F: £2.6Q CSF: 
Q g . 

<•« {Sm 1, BATCHWOKTH OMUL6, A 
Daly 18-1): *, Hanam P io nlie*. fp-i): a, 
9hp *>ad (3-1 fa-taV). 3-1 |Mav Maladarta 9 
ran Sha. X (E w h a c lar i Tote: Cl 1 JR £2.70. 
ES.40L Cl ML Dual F: C43J0. CSF: CSZ2Z. 
Tricaae C164A3. 

PLACBPOte £4920. QUADPOTl £2220 
• Miehaal Roberta gave up hie three rides 
41 Brighton yesterday because he wae SlU- 
lannfl from (no 'Hu. bid he Is determined Co 
be « tor the weekend. -I'm locking forward, 
to ri$ng Open Secret In Ow Tonoraails 
Breeders Stakes al the Curraoh on Satur- 
day and IN* also get a pood rice on Ger- 
mano Cur Geoff Mfrivg m (he Grand Prlx to 
Deauville on Sunday," said me South 
Alrican. 


strated he is dose to 
world rooord-bi 
the HO metros hurdles. 

Darren Campbell, in the 
100m, and Iwan Thomas, in 
the 400m, also set champiou- 
ship bests as they piaTmed 
their first major titles. 

These five, plus the 200m 
winner Doug Walker, will 
spearhead Britain’s challenge 
in next month's World Cup 
final (11-13) in Johannesburg. 

Such was the confidence 
flowing through the British 
team that some athletes were 
even talking about winning it 

"That would be very tough,” 
said Jones. "Remember, we 
are competing mostly against 
continents. But we should beat 
Germany and perhaps even 
the United States. That would 
make us top cation." 

There will be an early 
chance to assess Britain’s 
chances as they take on the 
United States in a dual interna- 
tional in Glasgow on Sunday. 

It was like old times in the 
Nep Stadium as foreign jour- 


World Cup 
team 


tOOte D Campbell {Bel grave) 
zoom d welfcer (Newham 6 Easax 
Beagles) 

400wr I Thomas (N&EB) 

BOQnu K Han (Coventry Godlva) 

190OHB J Maytx* icannoc* & Stole) 
3 , 0 0 O wn A Whiteman [GEC Avionics) 
SSOOn K Cullen {CheimMard) 

910m hmtoaac C Jackaon (Brecon) 

P Gray 1 C 118 KQ 

C Stephenson 

(Carom) 

Mph Joaapc Q Gram (Hanngey) 

Pete mde N Buckhold (Crawley) 

Loop fuanp: S PhiHips (Rugby) 

Trtete tap J Edwards (Oatesheso) 

“ M Proctor l N&EB) 

8 Weir (BlrcMakf) 
i M Jones (Bel grave) 

S Backley (Cambridge H) 

_ (tram): Campbell, Walker. 
D Chambers (Bagrave). A Condon (Sale 
tty. M Oevonish (Covenby Godlva). J 
Golding (Btockheattil 
l a MQg r e la y ttromY. Thomas. S BaMpcfc 
(Belgrave), J Baulch (Cardiff). M Hytun 
(Windsor. Slough A Eton). M nicnordeon 
(W8&E). S Wartso (Haringey) 

Travanteg rwaervac u Yates (Belgrave) 


Lingfield 


RON COX 


nalists crowded round Jones to 
discover the “British secret” 
and how a country whose fed- 
eration is bankrupt could pro- 
duce so many winners. 

“There is no correlation be- 
tween the bank balance and 
the athletes,” be said. “This is 
the first year they have had 
funding from the National 
Lottery and that has made a 
huge difference at the cutting 
edge.” 

The success in Budapest 
could not have come at a 
more opportune moment for 
the sport Its officials are due 
to meet the UK Sports Council 
next week to hear a decision 
on whether an application al- 
most to double the current 
annual grant of £2.4 milli on 
has been successful. 

Another major beneficiary 
should be Alan Pascoe, whose 
Fast Track company has 
taken over foe marketing of 
the sport Until now the spon- 
sors have sot been beating a 
path to bis door. 

“It gives us the platform to 
attract sponsorship,” said 
Pascoe. “The need is for a big 
white-knight sponsor. That 
has not gone away.” 

Indeed, officials were aware 
that one good week has not 
papered over all the sport's 
cracks. The women’s tp^ m had 
only the victory of Denise 
Lewis in foe heptathlon and 
the bronze medal of the 
4x400m relay squad to cele- 
brate. In the men’s endurance 
races, traditionally Britain's 
strength, the cupboard was al- 
most bare. 

"Endurance was a disas- 
ter.” said Jones. **0n the 
women's side we have clearly 
got a lot of work to do. But, if 
the triple-jumper Ashia Han- 
sen and Kelly Holmes had not 
been injured, things might 
have been different.” 

However, with British ath- 
letes predicted to lead another 
gold rush for their respective 
home countries next month 
(from 16-21) at the Common- 
wealth Games in Kuala Lum- 
pur. there is every reason to 
feel c onfid ent that a corner 
has been turned. 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 


A crisis too far for 
would-be saviour 
of White Hart Lane 


Martin Thorpe on the Spurs chairman 
Alan Sugar who may be ready to sell up 


A lan sugar saw the 

writing on the Tot- 
tenham wan a long 
time ago. Tn May 
1993, having just sacked 
Terry Venables as chief exec- 
utive and with the first hos- 
tile crowd besieging White 
H art Lane, the Spurs chair- 
man exited via a side en- 
trance saying: "I have done 
the right thing for the clnb 
but will I ever be able to show 
my face here again?" 

He did, of course, show his 
face again but it was never 
viewed in the same light- 
From that moment his image 
as the white knight who had 
rescued Tottenham from the 
jaws of bankruptcy two years 
earlier was irreparably 
tarnished. 

It was not just because he 
sacked Venables. That was 
the startin g point and from 
then on Sugar’s now seven- 
year stewardship of Totten- 
ham Hotspur was a fight to 
gain credibility with the fans 
in the face of constant failures 
on the pitch. 

It has proved a losing fight. 
After more abuse in August 
1995 Sugar argued: "Some 
supporters have short memo- 
ries. Don’t they realise that If 
I hadn't come along, there 
would now be a Tesco super- 
store on White Hart Lane?" 

But logic did not work. 
After Saturday’s protests over 


The Sugaryears 


Became chairman July 1991 
Personal stake £8 million, and 
underwrote club's sizeable 
overdraft 

Managers Five (Peter 
Shreeves, 1991 -92; Doug Liver- 
more, 1992-93: Ossie Arcfikss. 
1993-94; Gerry Francis, 1994- 
1 997; Christian Gross, 1 997- ) 
Spending on players 
£56.4 mOHon 

Biggest buys Les Ferdinand 


the home defeat by Sheffield 
Wednesday he tried again, 
pointing out that, having in- 
vested more than £50 milli on 
in players, tried various man - 
agers and spent £30m redeve- 
loping White Hart Lane, what 
more could he do? Once again 
his appeal fell on deaf ears. 

Now this proud and dogged 
character, not used to failure 
and reluctant to admit it 
seems ready to hang up his 
boots, undone by a Lack of 
success on the pitch but also 
by his PR image among the 
dab's supporters. 

That image contains two 
flaws. One, he is outwardly 
cold, and two, he knows little 
about football. Those who 
know him say he has a warm, 
caring side, doing much for 
charity. But what the public 
sees is different and. whereas 
Spars fans can forgive the ami- 
able Venables his misdemBan- 
ours, they are not moved to 
overlook the perceived failings 
d the grumpy Sugar. 

His belligerent attitude is 
fine when it comes to defend- 
ing himself when he feels he 
has been wronged. He pur- 
sued Venables through the 
courts and successfully 
fought the Football Associa- 
tion's attempt to dock Spurs 
12 points and throw them out 
of the FA Cup for the misde- 
meanours of a previous 
regime at the club. 


(£6m from Newcastle, July 
1 997); Chris Armstrong (£4. 5m 
from Crystal Palace, June 1 995); 
Ruel Fox (£4_2m from Newcastle 
United, October 1995) 

Highest league finish 
Seventh (1994-95) 

Lowest league finish 15th 
(1991-92, 1993-94) 

Cup finals reached Norte 
Number of times qualified 
for Europe None 


He famously declared he 

would not even wash bis car 
with JQrgen Klinsmann's 
shir t after being affronted by 

the German's decision to 
leave Spurs. 

In July last year he at- 
tacked Spurs fans as “idiots, 
morons and big-mouths" for 
sabotaging attempts to bring 
big names to the club with 
their constant criticisms. It 
hardly endeared him to them. 

And neither did his criti- 
cism In 1995 of Arsenal's will- 
ingness to pay £7.5 million for 
Dennis Bergkamp: “It’s total 
madness," he said, adding: "IF 
Bergkamp thinks he's going 
to set the world alight he can 
forget it. He is a good player 
but he won't be successful. 
Arsenal got him because they 
needed a bit of cosmetic 
marketing.” 

It just confirmed to Spurs 
fans that, when it came to 
football, their Chairman did 
not know what he was talking 
about 

Certainly Sugar strug- 
gled to understand not just 
the playing side of the game 
but the unique nature of foot- 
ball business. Hiring manag e 
ers and signing players has 
appeared a mystery to him. 

"We are not going to buy 
stopgaps or a load of Carlos 
Klckaballs or resort to panic 
measures," he promised in 
1996. "The fans need to be pa- 
tient while the manager spots 
players of the right calibre." 

Yet only last week his own 
director of football David 
Pleat admitted: "In the past 
players have been signed as 
cover for injuries, to appease 
supporters and to keep up 
with the Joneses. It is a trap . 
arnimulating modest players' 
for short-term cover." 

This is just one of a number 
of Sugar U-turns; others in- 
clude Klinsmann's return and 
paying £6m for Les Ferdi- 
nand days after saying he 
would not pay more than 
£4J5 m. And they betrayed 
Star’s uncertainty. 

The appointment of Chris- 
tian Gross highlighted his 



Bitter straggle . . . Alan Sugar’s problem has been to get Tottenham's disillusioned supporters on his side 


lack of knowledge of the 
game, a coach appointed on 
another coach's recommenda- 
tion, sight unseen. It could 
prove his undoing. 

Now another crisis. 

Sugar has considered quit- 
ting before. In August 1995, 
after being abused by two 


fens as he left the ground, he 
declared in typically forth- 
right manner: “I've had 
enough. I'm. serious about 

selling up. I've worked my 
nuts off for Tottenham and 
what do I get? Abuse from 
these rat-bags, who can all get 
stuffed.” 


A year later he promised to 
quit in three years — the end 
of this season — if by then' 
Spurs "had not won the cham- 

? >ionship. or at least be cbal- 
enging in Europe and chal- 
lenging for the tide regularly. 

"If I'm wrong, the support- 
ers can start screaming and 
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Solskjaer 
stays at 
United, 
insists 
Ferguson 


A lex ferguson. the 

Manchester United 
manager, yesterday 
insisted that he Is not in the 

market to sell 01c Gunnar 
Solskjaer in the wake, of the 
collapse of the Norwegian 
forward’s proposed trans- 
fer to Tottenham. 

Ferguson said Solskjaer 
himself did not want to 
leave Old Tr afford- "The 
boy doesn't want to go and I 
am happy with that." 

Solskjaer is believed to 
have changed his mind 
about leaving because he 
wants to stay close to 
where his girlfriend is at- 
tending university. 

But the breakdown in 
talks with Tottenham could 
tempt Everton’s manager 
Walter Smith to make a 
second inquiry for the 
player, who missed a large 
part of last season through 
injury. 

Smith had already asked 
his old frieud Ferguson 
about Solskjaer’s availabil- 
ity but was told earlier this 
summer that he was not for 
sale. 

Tottenham had an- 
nounced last Friday that 
they had agreed a £5.5 mil- 
lion fee with United for 
Solskjaer. who signed a 
seven-year deal with United 
only last year, and Alan 
Sugar, the Spurs chairman, 
added that he expected to 
meet the player to agree 
personal terms in the "next 
few days". 

It Is understood that 
Sugar agreed the tee with 
his United counterpart 
Martin Edwards, who is 
keen to recoup some of the 
summer's £27 million out- 
lay. But Edwards failed to 
consult Ferguson, who 
could well need the Norwe- 
gian in the Champions 
League qualifying game at 
LKS Lodz tomorrow as 
Dwight Yorke, last week's 
£12.6 million signing from 
Aston Villa, is ineligible. 


Robson renews 
Ferguson hunt 


Ian Ross 


IIDDLESBROUGH are 
poised to make a 
(fourth attempt to per- 
suade Everton that they 
should part with Duncan 
Ferguson. 

The Middlesbrough man- 
ager Bryan Robson, having 
collected only one point from 
their opening two Premier- 
ship fixtures, is seriously con- 
cerned about the strength in 
depth of a squad he has as- 
sembled at vast expense. 

Everton have privately let 
it be known that they value 
the Scotland international 
striker at a pre-emptive 
£10 million, but even so Rob- 
son is unlikely to be deterred. 

His interest in the 26-year- 
old Everton captain is long- 
standing. His offers or £5 mil- 
lion and £6 million were 
rejected last season but he 
made a third inquiry as to 
Ferguson’s availability this 
summer. 

Aston VUla are another club 
who admire Ferguson’s conv 


Sport in brief 

Basketball 

Porto replace Fanathinaikos 
in the Salisbury's Tourna- 
ment at Wembley Arena on 
September 6-6. writes Rob 
Dugdalc. London Towers, 
Maccabi Tel Aviv and Parti- 
san Belgrade also compete. 

Golf 

Gory Player. 62. became the 
second oldest player to win a 
Senior Tour event when he 
shot a final 68, four under par, 
to take the Long Island Classic. 


batrve qualities and, having 
collected £15.6 million from the 
sales of Dwight Yorke and 
David Unsworth last week, 
they too may be interested in 
one of English football's most 
enigmatic figures. 

Curiously, it was the cur- 
rent Everton manager Walter 
Smith who sanctioned the 
£4 million deal which saw 
Ferguson move from Rangers 
to Goodison Park back in De- 
cember 1994. Although Smith 
acknowledges that Ferguson 
is the most potent weapon in 
his team's rather limited ar- 
moury. he has had differences 
with the striker in the past. 

With Everton likely to com- 
plete the signing or Tranmere 
Rovers' England Under-21 
goalkeeper Steve Slmonsen 
for about £3.5 million within 
the fortnight, it seems un- 
likely that Smith will be 
required to sell before he can 
continue with his unprece- 
dented spending spree. "Ever- 
ton are one of three dubs who 
have shown strong interest in 
Steve," confirmed Frank 
Corfe. the Rovers chairman. 


Chess 

Jim Plaskett’s three-win 
spurt in the Hampstead 
grandmaster tournament 
earned him the outright first 
prize as Boris Krelman faded 
with a series of draws, writes 
Leonard Barden. 

Equestrianism 

Minor injuries to Chris Bar- 
tie's Word Perfect n and Wil- 
liam Fox-Pitt's Cosmopolitan 
H caused them to be dropped 
from the selectors’ list for the 
World Three Day Event 
Championships in Italy in Oc- 
tober. writes John Kerr. 


Amoruso claims 
Hendry is threat 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

09066 16 86 + 


Arsenal 

Aston VUla 

Barnsley 

Blrni. City 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Brentford 

Burnley 

Celtic 

Chariton 
Chelsea 
Coventry City 
Crystal Palace 
Derby County 

CftU COST 60 p PER 
M*PUED BV 1C, 15 
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73 
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75 
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76 
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89 
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77 
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90 

86 
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78 
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91 

67 
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79 
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92 

88 
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80 
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93 

99 
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81 
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88 

69 
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82 
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94 

70 
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83 
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84 
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96 

72 
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| ORENZO AMORUSO, 
| under pressure recently 
A., after a series of mis- 
takes on the field, yesterday 
claimed that Colin Hendry’s 
arrival had made it more 
difficult for him to be ac- 
cepted as Rangers skipper. 

The Italian defender, who 
became involved in a row 
with his German team- 
mate Jorg Albertz after 
Rangers’ 3-1 victory at Kil- 
marnock on Saturday, said: 
"A foreigner and on top of 
that an Italian has become 
captain of Rangers and 
Scottish people are strug- 
gling to accept that Colin 
Hendry is a Scotland inter- 
national and a local hero 
and a lot of people want 
him to be the captain. 

"Bat the coach Dick 
Advocaat has chosen me. 
I'm being watched espe- 
cially carefully and the 
press exaggerate every 
single detail of what I do." 
he claimed in the Italian 
daily Gazzetta dello Sport 

Asked why he thought 
Italians were being singled 


Results 


Football 


Sunderland 3 Birmingham 2. H Hhr- 
telom Wolverhampton 2 Tranmere 1. 
Thbrd DMstona Walsall 1 Rochdale 1. 
AVON INSURANCE COMBJHATIOIfc 
drat DMahn Northampton 2 Oxford 0. 
PeterMrough 2 Watford □: Reading 2 Bar- 
net 2. 

Golf 


(US unless stated)- 
1. T woods 11 . 3 9p ts average; 2. E Els |SA) 
10.0ft 3. M O'Meara 9JM: 4. □ Ldvh III S 63: 
G. D Duval 9.15; B. N Price (Zlm| &Bft 7. C 
Montgomerie <GBI &61; 8. V Singh (FIJI) 
8.12: ». F Couples 7»; iQ. L Westwood 
(GB) 730. 

U»OA RAINBOW CLASSIC [Minnesota): 
Lewaoe final kotos (US unless staled): 
SOS H Kohoyoahl (Japan) 39. 66. 69. T 
Hanson 67. 70. 69 (Kobayashl won on first 
play-offl. 207 m Malian 7t. 69. 67: M EstlU 
6G. 71. 71. SOS L Walters (Can! 71. 69. BB: 
LUfNfley 71.69.66: WDoetonfAus) 89. 71. 
68. 200 J McGfll 71, 70. 68; L Klggens 71. 
®l, 7ft L Earley 88. 71. 7ft R HMherlngton 
I Ana) 70. 68, 71, W Ward 89. 67. 73. Aim 
212 S SmxtwKk |QB) 70. M. 71. 

Tennis 

ATP TOUR RANKDICSi 1. P Sampras 
(US1 3.878pte: 2. M Rios (Chile) 3^49; 3. P 
Rafter (Aus) 1405: 4. P Korda (Cz) 3.174; S. 
R Krajicek (Nath) 2.720; B. Q RuasdUci 
IGS) 2JJ18: 7, A Corretja (Sp) 2.61ft EL A 
Agassi (US) 2.517; 9. K Kuoera (Slovak) 
Mil: 1ft C Moya (Sp) &G0& 13. T hen- 
man (OB) 2288. 

WTA TOMB RANKMCSt 7, M HJngU 
iBwttzl &541ptK 2. L Davenport (LiS) 4,771: 
3. J Novotna (Cz) 4.720: 4, A Sanchez VI- 
carto (Sri 3 .626: 6. V Williams (US) 3.123: 
6. M Sales (US) 2639. 7. C Martinez ISpI 
£39& 8, 1 Splrlaa (RofliJ 2J04; 9, N Tauzlat 
(Ft) 2.181; 1ft P Schrrycer (Swi&| 2.072. 

Australian Rules 

APU Melbourne 17.12 (114). Sydney 12.11 
183). Lradfag to— d to p w 1. North Mel- 
bourne [Wi-PtsfiO); 2. Western (21-80): 3. 
Sydney (SVSfl). 

Baseball 

NATKMAl. UUMMfRi Montreal 0. Cincin- 
nati 10; Philadelphia ft Colorado ft Pfflo- 
Burgn 4. St Louis 3; NY Mem 3. Arizona 4: 
Milwaukee 11 (lOm). San Diego 13. Chi- 
cago Cubs 1 Houston IX Honda 5. San 
Piano SCO 1ft Atlanta 12. LA 7. t siding 
to—dtaa* Eriat Mm 1, Atlanta (W88-L44- 
PcLSSS-GBQ); 2. NY Meta (72-86-^54-14), 
3. Philadelphia (64-68-462-23) CwMh 
1. Houston (wai-L5O-PcL018-G8O). Z. Chi- 
cago Cubs f7l-SR548-95): 3. SI Louis 


oat for criticism, he added: 
“Italy exports the very best 
in football, and that's some- 
thing which annoys people. 
In Britain they're all 
nationalists. Italians are a 
problem in general because 
they know how to dress 
well and how to eat and 
drink with taste. We are 
envied." 

Amoruso, who missed all 
but the last couple of 
months of last season with 
a succession of knee prob- 
lems after his £4 million 
move from Fiorentina, was 
apparently accused by 
Amoruso of gifting Kilmar- 
nock their goal and criti- 
cised for sending a free- 
kick high into the crowd 
just as Albertz was about to 
take it himself. 

Meanwhile the 27 -year- 
old Albertz. who has al- 
ready scored six goals this 
season, has been rewarded 
for his excellent start at 
Rangers by being recalled 
by Germany for next 
month's friendlies against 
Malta and Romania. 


(62-68- .477- 7 <K) Wests 1. San Diego 
(W83-L47-Pct,KI8-GB0): 2. San Francisco 
189-61-531-14); 3. LA (8+-fl&-.4»-19j. 
AMERICAN LEAQUEi Baltimore 1. 
Cleveland 4: Tampa Bay 5. Kansas C 11; 
Minnesota 1. Boston 5; Anaheim X 
Toronto ft Oakland 4. Detroii 6: Seattle 3. 
Chicago WS 2; Texas 12. NY Yankees 10. 
L a nd tag toanrfhgsi Boat Oe 1. NY Yan- 
kees (W9*~CJ3-Pct.740-GB0l. 2. Boston 
176-52- 594-T8X). 3. Baltimore |69-fi1- 
S31-26X). Cantrell 1, Cleveland 
fW7l— L58-PCI.550— GBOl; 2, Kansas C 
(69-71- 464-12)0. 3. Minnesota (57-73- 
.443-14) WM 1. Anaheim (W71-L65- 
PcL546-GB0); a Texas (88-61 -.627-2)0; 3, 
Seattle [ S9-a»-. 461-1 1) 

Bowls 

NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS (Wor- 
thing): Pairs: Seocmd mM D Sntlh/R 
Chuaaar M M Alleopp/J Arnett 73-16. A 
Prmmn. OHett hi M Overlngton/G Duver- 
gler 24-13; K/B Aofatry M R B Ewns/J A 
Taylor 29-ft H Wntaffi WMtem bJ D 
Fuleher/J Sadden 20-19 latter a Hr a end); 
M Fostar/S Lmr bi A Manton/A Hunter 
3Mft A tapcR/l Mayae bt A WBIs/r All- 
cock 21-20 (see): D WaOtmiA/D Hem- 
nriag M K Edgar IB Bailey 2V16. R ftp 
Um/T Manser bt C Oyer/D leafs 18*7: C 
Navr/p Danrtaa ft M CotasfJ Rum ball 
22-9: J Lae/J Ca n on tn D Ralph/B Patter- 
son TB-1& M TodcVR Nana bCN Ciuit- 
dleriP Webb 30-fl STo m peon/B Ka* tn T 
Smlih/J Stamper 21-17; E SnOth/P 
W u O M n n — bt F Tuck/D Easy 23-18; R 
MripaTR Price bt B Guard/H Goad 31-14: 
D Brewm/K KMty bt P RobertaAS A 
Com— 34-15. a Vfcwod/T Taylor bt G 
Knoppor/B Hlng 21-14. 


Confusion over 
breakaway plan 


Chess 


— (Lon- 
don): Rond IBt J PUskaU (Eng) 1, T Hit- 
tarp-Pereson (Swe) ft B KnUman (US1 K □ 
Gomtally (Eng) St K SashIMran (Ind) 1, M 
Housfta (Eng) a. FtaM a c sr — pidskett 11; 
SaahiUren. Kraiman 10K. Killarp-Pereeon 
9X. L Kaufmen (US) 9; Gormaity. p Sukely 
(Hun) B; Houska 7lt E Clearing (Scot), R 
Burnett (US). A Dunmngton (Eng) 7. 

Hockey 

■UROPBAN JUNIOR NATIONS' CUP: 
Mon: A Bhbho; Oroap Ai ScoUana 2 
Spain 2, Belgium 2 Natfiarianda 3. Ckronp 
Bi Roland 2 England 3; Germany 7 Austria 
a BDMalea- crater AiRonugsi ? France 
B: Italy 3 Gibraltar ft Oronp Bi Cz Rap 0 
Ireland 7; Denmark i Wales 6. 

CUM MATCH, Guildford 6 Hounslow 4. 

Snooker 

IRC CHAMPIONSHIP (Plymouth); FbiM 
quflfylBa roumL J Road tEngj bt J 
Prince (Nil ft-i; S Jodd (Engj tx J Johnson 
I Eng) 5-4: B J eaaa (Dig) t>| A Gunndl 
(Eng) 5-3; M Fm (HK) bt K Broughton (Engl 
5-4; ■ HoR (Eng) bi □ Taylor (Ni) 5-0; a 


U EFA officials yesterday 
stressed that the fight 
against plans for a 
European Super League will 
continue as a week of poten- 
tially make-or-break meetings 
began. However, sources close 
to the breakaway project de- 
scribed Uefe's public com- 
ments on their desire to go it 
alone as "bizarre". Insisting 
that private indications had 
given the opposite impression. 

European football's govern- 
ing body, they claim, is show- 
ing interest in working in tan- 
dem in order to retain 
regulatory control while 
allowing the leading clubs to 
decide their futures. 

Uefa restated that it has its 
own vision and is expected to 
announce changes to Its exist- 
ing competitions from Gen- 
eva on Saturday. 

Arsenal and Manchester 
United were understood to 
have been represented at a 
“well-attended meeting" in 
London yesterday with Media 
Partners, the television and 
marketing rights company be- 
hind the breakaway plan. 


d ra ma (Eng) bt L Fernando* (Eng) 6-K 4 
■Pohla (Eng) bt □ Henry (Scot) 5-4; D 
Gray (Eng) ft S O'Connor (Ira) 6-3: P 
Ubm (Engl ft T Hratad (Can) 5-3; R 
Liwtar (Eng) ot P Phonbun (Thai) 6-4; ■ 
Couch (Eng) ft S All (Poll) 5-0: P OKm 
(NT) bt P Davison (Eng) fi-1; P Wykoo 
‘ ‘a (Eng) 


(Eng) bi E Manning (Eng) 5-1: J 
(Eng) ft W Thoms (Engl 5-ft M 
(Sc rt) bt D Roynokta (Eng) 5-2; O Horas 
(Scat) M M Pries (Eng) 5-1; J Wbrixy (Eng) 
bi N Psaics (Eng) 5-1; J (NI) M J 
CurKfy (Eng) 5~i. 

Squash 

HOMO Kona OFK Q o — fy fc .a tkoOm 
n Taylor (Eng) bi A Ricketts (Aua) 16-8. 
15-3. 17-18; R Dratndh (BA) bt Z Jahan 
fpak) 12-15. 10-15. 15-2. 15-2. 15-ft A 
May (Egy) M 8 Franz (Our) 15-3, 12-16. 
15-8. 15-2 D ra ri iMl (Swe) bt M Rian 
(Aua) 16-13. 15-7. IB-13; J WHam (Ausl 
bt M Hussain (Pak) 15-12. 15-4. 15-5: J 
Koafop (Aus) bt J Raumolln (Fin) 15-9. 
13-16. 15-10. 15-10: V giat oo m (Fin) bt M 
Mad hat Morel (Egy) 15-13. 15-17, 17-15, 
15-10; C nonfood (Aid) bi M Zaman (Pak) 
15-8, 11-15. »-1S. 15-8. 15-8. 


Fixtures 


[7.45 unless staled) 

Football 

URPA CUP, iMMd wBjki g round. 

•oeood tog: Kilmarnock: v sigma Ofo- 
mouc: PAOK Salonika v Rangers (T M). 
WORTHtMOTON CUP, Pint rimmO, 
second tog: Crystal Palace v Torquay: 
Hart wool v Bolton (7.301. 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: Pm Dhftotou, 
Sund erlan d v Watford 
CONFERENCE! Barrew v Dotteturtar: 
Dover y Stevenage: Hayes * Yatwtt: Ket- 
tering V Woking: KtagsKmlan v Rushden 5 
D'mondEc Leek Tn v Moreeamfae: soutn- 
pori v Northwich; Walling v ParnborougtL 
UMSOHD LCUMUIB; PrOntor Dhtolon 
J730): Chgrlqy v A cen ng t on Stanley; Co(- 
wyn Bay v Runcorn; Frickloy v BiMop 
Auckland. Gutooloy « Blytfi. Loncrater v 
Gatesfieed: Leigh RNtt v Stalybridgo; Ma- 
rine y Bamber Bdge; Spennymoor v 
Whitby Tn. Vflnstord Uni v Altrincham. 
Hrst OMsfom AHreton Tn 9C v fMper 
Tn, Gl Harwood Tn v NotherileM Kendal; 
Gretna V Burscoogh, Harrogate Tn v Fan- 
ley Cene Hueknail Tn v unecin UU; Tret- 
lord v Rodcttfle Bor. Mattock Tn v 
Eastwood Tic wmon Am v Flinon 
■ 9 TMNAN LEAGUE CUPj PnEhri nat T 
iwtmdi Abingdon Tn v Epsom & Ewell; 
Avdey v Fora utd; Bansteod Atn v Whham 
Tn; Barking v Harlow Tn; Badtord Tn v 
Braintree Tn; Brarikneil Tn v Tooting & 
Mitcham Utd. Camberiey Tn v Tring Tn; 
Corinthian Casuals v Horsham; DorMng v 
Croydon AMc E ThufriX* UU v Wokingham 
Tn; Egham Tn v Oopnm; Hamel Hemp- 


Irate Nottingham- Forest 
fans wffl bave the opportunity 
to air their grievances, with 
the dub's chief executive Phil 
Soar agreeing to a meeting 
today with three of more than 
200 protesters who are angry at 
the transfers of Kevin Camp- 
bell and Colin Cooper. 

Stephane Guivarcli, a World 
Cup winner with France, turns 
out for Newcastle United 
reserves at Bradford City 
tonight. The £3.5 million 
striker, who injured an ankle 
after only II minutes in a pre- 
season friendly in Ireland, 
hopes to stake a claim for a 
Premiership debut against Liv- 
erpool on Sunday. 

Southampton’s Norway 
striker §tlg Johansen has 
joined the Swedish first div- 
ision dub Helsingborg for 
£250.000. the same fee as for his 
move a year ago from Bodo 
Glimt Johansen, 26, made only 
six first-team appearances. 

George Courtney, the former 
Wold Cup referee, has left his 
job as a headmaster to take 
over as Middlesbrough’s head 
of community affairs. 


stood v Edgwars Trr Hartford Tn v Lewoo: 
Hornctiurcfi v Cbashunt: Kingsbury Tn v 
LalgMon Tn: Marlow v Flacfcwwl Hth; Mat 
Polled v Tilbury; Soutttall v Hangertord Tn; 
Ware v Thamo utd; WoaMstano v North- 
wood; Wlngola & FtncMoy v CtiaHont St P; 
• Tn v ‘ “ 


Wlvontioo ' 


'Windsor 8 E 


AMorsttot Tn v Hampton; BiNortcay Tn v 
Ctestiam: Bo reham Wood v Bromlay 
(7M): Cerenoiton v Basingstoke (7J0); 
□ufwteti V Walton & Horsham (7 JO), En- 
neld v Dag & Red; Harrow Bar v Aytaabury 
(7 JO): Hendon v Gravesend (7.30): Hey- 
bridgo v Purfloet (730); Slough v Bbnau s 
Stortord (7 JO), nrat Dtotokn Cftervey 
Tn V Yeadlng. Greys Am v Canvay Is. 
Maldanhead Utd v Uxbridge: Oxford C v 
Croydon; Romford v Layton Pennant; 
Sialnes Tn v Beridiamsted Tn, Wembley v 
HUcMn Tn; Worthing v Whytateale- 


Moo (7JQ|; Bunan Alb v Wbrconar C; 
Crawley Tn v Salisbury; Gloucester C v 
Dorchester; Grantham v Bramsgravo; 
Gresiey Rvrs v Halesowen; Hostings v 
Cambridge c; Kings Lynn v Nuneaton; 
Tamwortti v Merthyr, Weymouth v Both C. 
MM—* Bedwonh UM v Wisbech Tn, 
Bkixwtch Tn v VS Rugby. Evesham Utd v 
CJevBdon Tn; Hinckley UU v Simon Tn: 
Redd itch Utd v Newport AFC; Shepahed v 
Moor GreemStafford Hngrs v Paget Rngrs; 
Stamford ARC « SoUhuD Boro; Sutton Cold- 
field Tn v Blake nail. S< n i — c Andover v 
Yau Tn. Ashtotd Tn v Tonbridge. Bokfock 
Tn v Chelmstord C; Ertth A Bel v Basblay; 
Fisher Atn Lttn v Margota. Havant A 
W’vllla v Newport loW; Rsurids Tn v Ciren- 
cester Trv Sttttngbourne v FoKcastone. 


P rewilwr Ptotaf l Armthorpe wol v Ste- 
veiay MW. Denaby Utd v Pontefract Cols: 
Gloesltoughun Wei v Pickering Tn; Lhrar- 
sedge vBriggTn; North Ferrlby utd vGar- 
toritt Tn; Ossou ASNsn v Haftam: Moftby 
MW v Eodesmi utd: Thackley v 3d by Tn. 


ten Elmore v Bridgewater Tr: Mangois- 
Beld IM v Brlailngton: Odd Down v Bock- 
wen Utd; Pauitan Rvra v Molhsharn Tn. 
PONTMS LBAOW PA); Prarator Bw- 
Jsiora Noam F v Everton. fins Grimsby v 
Bhatf Wed: Oldham v Coventry ImmiA 
Bradford v Newcastle; Rotherham v Hud- 
derafield; Shaft utd v Blackpool. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION 

[2.01: First Dlslslsm Mill wall v 

Baurnttrmuth. 

HIGHLAND UMOVA Losaiamoidft v 
Huntly (7 JO). 

PAI NATIONAL UUMSUB CUP, n sen on 
B= Finn Harps v Dorry Qty (7jft. 

Cricket 

AXA LEAOUb Bristol (17A |; Qioucs v 
Somerset 

SBCOND (1-19 TEST (tour days; 11. Or 
Taunton: England v Pakistan. 

8BC0ND XI CMAMPIOHBNIP your days; 
11.9): Oita Glamorgan v Glows. " 
Rewde LbIcb v Oerbys- 


shouting. Then some other 
guru from Bethnal Green can 
come and sort things out that 
are wrong." 

After two opening defeats 
the supporters are scrqaming 
and shouting. And it looks as 
though some other guru is 
waiting in the wings. 


Overseas football 


United States see 
the sun again 


Chris Taylor 


H AWAII has no profes- 
sional football team but 
for some reason it was 
here that the bigwigs of the 
United States Soccer Federa- 
tion met to elect a new presi- 
dent. Despite the national 
team's dismal showing at 
France 98 the outlook for the 
new man, Dr Bob Contiguglia. 
is almost as sunny as the is- 
land’s climate. 

The women's team are the 
reigning Olympic champions 
and the men's professional 
league is in its third season 
(after the demise of Its star 
spangled Seventies Incarna- 
tion). Although teams play to 
half-foil stadiums and at a 
pace which still allows Co- 
lombia's ageing Carlos Val- 
derraxna to lord it over the 
midfield at Miami Fusion, 
last week the reigning cham- 
pions, DC United, beat off the 
traditionally strong Mexican 
challenge to win the Concacaf 
Champions Cup. incidentally 
defeating the marvellously 
named Joe Public of Trinidad 
and Tobago en route. 

It was an impressive feat 
for the infant league and one 
which DC United, with their 
star Bolivians Marco Etcbe- 
verry and Jaime Moreno (for- 
merly of Middlesbrough) are 
well placed to repeat; their 
weekend win over New York- 
New Jersey Metro Stars kept 
them well Clear at the head of 
the league's Eastern Confer- 
ence. DC's coach, Bob Arena, 
is on the shortlist to take over 
the national side after the de- 
parture of Steve Sampson. 

All this is the legacy left by 
the outgoing president Alan 
Rathe n berg, the man hand- 
picked by Flfa to head the 
USA 94 World Cup effort and 
stepping down now only be- 
cause the rules forbid a third 


four-year terra (not a restric- 
tion Fife has seen fit to 
adopt). 

Rothenberg turned US soc- 
cer into a midtuniftion-dollar 
operation with the help of big 
sponsorship deals. USA 94 
holds the record for the big- 
gest crowds in World Cup his- 
tory — a total of 3d56 mUllon 
spectators at an average of 
68,604 per game. It was also 
the most profitable, bringing 
in a $50 million (£36.8 tn) sur 
plus of which Rothenberg 
took a *7 million (£4.29 m) bo- 
nus. The new president says 
his top priority is to host the 
World Cup in 2010. This may 
seem wildly ambitious but. 
given Fifa's deep respect for 
the bottom line, it cannot be 
ruled out 

Uefa has been trying to get 
the Premiership to cut its 
numbers for years but maybe 
it could learn from the South 
African Football Association. 
Tired of the resistance of its 
professional premier league 
to reduce the top division to 
16 teams, the SAFA has bit on 
the wheeze of buying up two 
of the 18 clubs and closing 
them down. 

After the early exit of the 
national team, nicknamed Ba- 
fana Bafena, from France 98, 
the SAFA wants to cut the 
league programme to allow 
more time to concentrate on 
internationals'. 

"If we want to be there in 
four years' time again, we 
have to put the team as the 
priority. But if the clubs are 
not prepared to see the bigger 
picture, then we are forced to 
try and do something drastic 
like this," said the SAFA's 
chief executive Danny Jor- 
daan. who is prepared jo put 
up £500,000 to do so. 

Of course. In England this 
would go only a quarter of the 
way towards buying Frank 
Sin clair 
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On Thursday the world’s greatest batsman celebrates his 90th birthday. Frank Keating looks back on the career and manner of the Australian master 


Bradman reaches the nerveless nineties 
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S IR Donald Bradman, 
on coarse for his 
century, will be 90 
on Thursday, flags 
and bunting will 
garland .the world of cricket 
and beyond and postmen with 
sacks of greetings will beat a 
path to his modest, privet- 
prim home of 63 years in Ade- 
laide’s Kensington Park sub- 
urb — but tt is possible 
neighbours will not get so 
much as a glimpse at the door 
of the tiny bald-pate in spec- 
tacles who has. by all ac- 
counts, become even more 
reclusive since the death al- 
most a year ago of his beloved 
wife Jessie. 

Certainly Sir Donald will 
not be showing his face at 
Thursday night’s gala black- 
tie birthday dinner for 1,300 
in aid of '‘Bradman charities" 
which is being held only a 
mile or two from his home. 

No athlete in the antique 
lists of sport can have endur- 
ingly sustained such a tran- 
scending pre-eminence as this 
diminutive amateur cricketer 
who went to the crease 338 
times In 16 years between 
i927 and 1949. Simply, Brad- 
man scored a century — 
every third tune he batted. 

No person this century has 
remotely achieved such pro- 
digious domination in any 
other sport neither Jones nor 
Nicklaus at golfj not Laver, 
Hoad or Navratilova at ten- 
nis; not Owens, Lewis or 
Thompson at athletics, Pele at 
football, nor Muhammad Ali 
nor Ray Robinson at prize 
fighting. Bradman’s cumu- 
latively lustrous deeds force- 
fully demanded his presence 
on the front pages, not the 
back, and no sportsman since 
the Victorian feast-founder 
Dr Grace has been so globally 
recognised as undeniably the 
best 

As soon as he began to set ! 
breathtaking standards the , 
uncoached New South Wales 
country boy altered the social 
and cultural conceptions and 1 
self-regard of his colonial 
country. The Australian 
author Thomas Keneally, 
recalling his rough 1930s 
Sydney schooldays, wrote: 
“The only history was Euro- 
pean history. Poetry cut out 
at Tennyson. If we spoke of 
literary figures, we spoke of 
Tgn g!i«hmen_ Cricket was the 
great way out of Australian 
cultural ignominy for. while 
no Australian bad written 
Paradise Lost Don Bradman 
had made ZOO before lunch at 
Lord’s.” 

Keneally was bom in 1935. 
The previous year newspaper 
libraries the world over had 


filed the first reams of Brad- 
man obituaries and panegyr- 
ics, for immediately alter his 
second tour of England the 26- 
year-old bad been stricken 
with severe complications 
after an appendicitis opera- 
tion in London; for the two 
days he lay on the critical list 
the Court Circular announced 
that King George at Balmoral 
“was being kept in constant 
touch with Mr Bradman’s 
progress”. 

Over half a century Later It 
is said that the second ques- 


No person this 
century has 
remotely 
achieved such 
domination in 
any other sport 



his first -class average ot a 
staggering 90.59. 

Chicken-feed. He recovered 
to pick up his bat even more 
vindictively and bad he only 
pleaded a headache and opted 
out of his 80th and very last 
Test match innings, at The 
Oval precisely 50 Augusts 
ago. Bradman would have av- 
eraged an extraordinary 
101.39. Even a snicked bound- 
ary would have ensured an 
average of exactly 100.00 but. 
as everyone knows, his 
second-ball nought stopped 


don — the first remains a 
mystery — asked by Nelson 
Mandela on his release from 
prison was; “Is Don Bradman 
still alive?" 

Those musty and unused 
64-year-old obituaries would 
have logged his last two in- 
nings of 1934 (149 not out at 
Folkestone and 132 at Scar- 
borough — “Dazzling genius 
... the very acme of all poss- 
ible glory in batsmanship,” 
enthused Bradman’s biogra- 
pher Irving Rosen water) and 
drawn a bottom line under 


the clock for ever at 99.94. 

It was perpetuated at once 
by Australia's pioneering 
radio administrator Sir 
Charles Moses, and to this 
day the postal address of the 
Australian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration is, nicely. PO Box 
9994, Sydney. 

1 am 60. so my generation is 
the last which raw ftlntm to 
have seen Bradman's batting. 
Alas, I missed out but man- 
aged the next best thing. 

When Sir Donald was 70, 1 
was in Adelaide. I nervously 


telephoned him. “Sorry.” he 
replied . “if 1 give you an in- 
terview m insult a few thou- 
sand previous fellows Fvp 
refused." I piled into a labori- 
ous. rehearsed question. He 
listened in courteous silence 
before interrupting, "Sorry. 1 
must go, rm off to play golf." 

It was ray cue. I called a 
taxi: “The Kooyonga Golf 
Club and step on the gas.” He 
emerged with bis buddies 
from the clubhouse. I fol- 
lowed them round, sidling 
surreptitiously about the 
neighbouring dunes, bushes 
and bunkers, pretending to be 
an intent botanist or butter- 
fly-collector. 

I watched Bradman drive, 
saw his iron-play long and 
short; he chipped, he putted 
— the forward-defensive. Un- 
erringly he middled 
everything. 

Anyway that memorable 
day in 1978 I was given the 
ghosted outline of his cricket, 
was able if 1 half-closed my 
eyes to twig the physical de- 
meanour of his strokes, the 
deportment or his batsman- 
ship. 1 had to imagine, 
though, the withering hang- 
man's mercilessaess with 
which he had treated bowlers. 

I was 10 in 1948 when the 40- 
year-old had finally gorged 
his fill from England’s 
bowlers, and I bought my first 
proper cricket book. It was by 
John Arlott and. awestruck. I 
read: “He stood at the crease 
perfectly immobile until the 
ball was on its way, tben his 
steps flowed like quicksilver 
out of trouble or into position 


to attack. He could still pull 
the ball outside the off stump 
accurately wide of mid-on's 
hand to avoid a packed off- 
side field. He still played the 
ball off his back foot past mid- 
ofT before that fieldsman 
could bend to it He still hit 
through the covers with the 
grace of a swooping bird. 

'“He could cut and glance, 
drive, hook and pull, and he 
could play unbelievably late 
in defence. Those who had 
never seen Bradman bat until 
1948 saw a great batsman; 
those who knew his batting 
saw an even new greatness." 

Last count, according to 
Wisden Cricket Monthly, 
there were 22 thoroughfares 
named after him in Austra- 
lian towns; I dare say the 
same number in England. Sir 
Donald remains favourite to 
light the flame at Sydney’s 
2000 Olympics. 

Had one remembered to 
send a birthday card in time, 
oue would have bad a hand- 
written thank-you note in 
reply. He remains as meticu- 
lously hot on good-mannered 
convention as he was on har- 
rowingly vengeful batting. 

Ninety not out; between 
Charlie Parker clean-bowling 
him for 96 at Scarborough in 
1930 and Bill Edrich catching 
him in the slips for 98 at 
Lord's in 1948. he was dis- 
missed in the nineties only 
four times. Sir Donald was ut- 
terly nerveless In the nineties 
— and this week, in honour 
and tribute, the whole sport- 
ing world hoorays that he 
should remain so. 
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Rugby Uniion 

Baister flies out 
to mend fences 


Paid Rees 


E ngland ‘win today 
start to mend the 
fences with the major 
southern hemisphere 
nations which were blown 
down this suimmer by 
heavy Test mate h defeats. 

Brian Baister. chairman 
of the Rugby .Football 
Union’s management 
board, flies to* Australia 
today to reach a rapproche- 
ment with the Australian, 
South African and New 
Zealand unions; after Eng- 
land's poor displays in the 
three countries which 
started with a 76-0 defeat 
in Brisbane. 

“We have at four-year 
plan which w<> hope they 
will accept.” said Baister. 
"What happened earlier 
this year must never be 
allowed to ot:cur again. 
That was terrible manage- 
ment by the RFU. 

“We have played New 
Zealand four times in less 


Tennis 


than a year. To my mind, 
that devalues the fixture. 
We want regular contact 
but only to the extent 
where fixtures against 
them remain precious 
rather than commonplace.” 

Australia and South Af- 
rica visit England this 
autumn and England 
return to Australia next 
summer for one Test. 

West Hartlepool, newly 
promoted to Premiership 
One, will this season be- 
come the fourth club in tbe 
division to share a ground 
with a football club. 

The club is to share the 
7,500-capacity Victoria 
Park with Third Division 
Hartlepool United. West 
Hartlepool's Brierton Lane 
ground is to be sold for 
housing development Sara- 
cens (at Watford), Wasps 
(QPR) and Richmond 
(Reading) are all sharing 
grounds this season while 
Newcastle will play at 
Gateshead International 
Athletics Stadium. 


Thomas out in the cold 


Paul Reeson how the new Wales coach 
Graham Henry has wielded the axe 


G RAHAM HENRY has 
wasted no time in 
reviving the great fly- 
half debate in Wales. Less 
than a week after starting 
work as the national coach, 
the New Zealander yesterday 
announced his first squad 
and there is no place in it for 
Arwel Thomas. 

The reason is not because 
he {days for Swansea, a club 
who, along with Cardiff, have 
turned their back on the 
Welsh club scene. Ten players 
from the two clubs are in the 
26-strong squad to prepare for 
a Test against South Africa at 
Wembley on November 14, in- 
cluding stx who have yet to 
pick up a ball this summer. 

Instead the mercurial but 
maddeningly inconsistent 
Thomas, the darling of the 
romantic school, has been 
sidelined by the more prosaic 
but more reliable Neil Jen- 
kins and Ebbw Vale's Byron 
Hayward as Henry puts atti- 
tude before skill. 

“I am not too sure about Ar- 


Rusedsiki on the rise but Henman falls back 


Richard Jago 


WREG RUSEDSKI’S come- 
Siback tournament went 
tter than anyone dared 
pe. By reaching the quar- 
r-finals in ilndianapolls 
uinst the odds after two 
jnths out wltlh an ankle in- 
ry the British No. 1 has en- 
red himself a favourable 
ixiing for the US Open at 
ushing Meadow starting 
xt week. 

This Is based on yesterday's 
likings, which see him not 
ly holding Ills place hut 
mbing a rung to No.fi. 
ithout the wins he achieved 
;c week over Magnus Lars- 
n and Francisco Clavet he 
>uld probably have fallen 
t of the lop eight and lost 
p seeded place In the draw 
at will keep him away from 
we above him until the US 
ten quarter-finals. 


That could be particularly 
crucial, because he has a 
large total to defend from all 
the points he earned for 
reaching the final In New 
York last year. "My ankle 
was fine in Indianapolis. 1 
Just want to get a few more 
matches at Long Island this 
week, and hopefully more 
matches still at the US Open. T 
am pleased; 1 have proved 1 
am 100 per cent fit. I should 
only get better," said Ru- 
sedski, whose quarter-final 
conqueror at Indianapolis, 
Ales Corretja, went on to win 
the RCA Championships on 
Sunday. 

Tim Henman, however, has 
paid a price for felling to win 
any of the eight match-points 
he held in his extraordinary 
quarter-final against the for- 
mer Wimbledon champion 
Richard Krajicek in New 
Haven on Saturday. He drops 
out of the top 10, felling three 


places to No. 13, and has been 
passed by Corretja. Khrol Ku- 
cera of Slovakia and the Rus- 
sian Yevgeny Kafelnikov. 
Nevertheless he is much 
more optimistic about his US 
Open prospects than Ru- 
sedski. “It's the best prepara- 
tion for any Grand Slam tour- 
nament I have had so far," he 
said. Little more than 300 
points cover tbe seven places 
between him and Rusedski 
Meanwhile Pete Sampras, 
still angry at being denied a 
chance of regaining the world 
No. I spot by an umpire’s 
overrule at match point in the 
final of the ATP Champion- 
ships in Cincinnati nine days 
ago, sneaks back to the top 
above Marcelo Rios despite a 
surprise third-round defeat to 
Leander Paes in New Haven. 
That puts tbe American at 
No. I for a 234th week — now 
only 36 weeks behind Ivan 
Lendl's all-time record. 


wel's defence, how be could 
handle a 17-stone South Afri- 
can forward charging at 
him." said Henry. “He does 
some good things with the 
ball in his hand and this 
squad Is only a preliminary 
one. 1 will add to it and delete 
as the season unfurls." 

Thomas apart, the other 
surprise omissions are the 
former Wales captain Jona- 
than Humphreys, the centre 
Leigh Davies and the flanker 
Kingsley Jones, who led 
Wales in their last interna- 
tional, the 96-13 defeat by the 
Springboks in Pretoria two 
months ago. 

A third of the squad missed 
the two trials organised by 
Henry in the past week be- 
cause of injury and he has 
chosen only one hooker, Rich- 
mond’s Barry Williams. Rob- 
ert Howley retains the cap- 
taincy, though the Cardiff 
scrum-half has pulled out of 
the Wales squad for the Com- 
monwealth Games through 
injury. The Ebbw Vale lock 


Rugby League 


Chay Bitten Is the only un- 
capped player in the squad. 

“The two trials showed me 
how much work there is to 
do but what I was particu- 
larly impressed with was the 
energy and enthusiasm 
shown by the players,’’ said 
Henry. “Mistakes abounded 
and too many penalties were 
given away but I expected 
that because the season has 
yet to start and players were 
rusty. 

“I know it is not going to be 
all plain sailing and there will 
be down-turns along the way. 
It will be a matter of how we 
cope with them. South Africa 
are our first opponents in a 
couple of months but I would 
hope we would have a warm- 
up game because that is not 
the sort of match to go into 
cold.” 

WALES SQUAD* Backs: Morgan 

(Pontypridd). a Thomas (CortJfflT. JantM 
fPontvdiKM). Praetor (Lionel (1). Hmmiw 
(R ichmond), Olbba, Taylor (both 
Swansea!.. Jankfna (Pontypridd), 
lie m o l d (Ebbw Vale). Kowtoy (Corditt. 
cap!). John {Pontypridd), 
f u wr m l n A Lawfta (CaratH). Anthony 
(Swansea). Vmmb (Carduf). B WBBbkbs 
[R ichmond}. Bfflen, M Jones (both Ebbw 
Valej, Oflugb (Pontypridd), Voylo 
(UandUi. Moore I Swansea). M M Wm, 
a Lewis (bail) Ponlyprlddl. Chanrie 
[Swansea). N Thomas iBedi). S Darrin 
(Swansea). S Q uinn aE (Richmond) 


Suspension threat to Gregory 


Andy Wilson 


A ndy Gregory, the sal- 
ford coach, will face an- 
other disciplinary bearing at 
Rugby Football League head- 
quarters today in defiant 
mood. 

There have been sugges- 
tions that he may be sus- 
pended for the rest of the sea- 
son for his latest offences, 
failure to pay a £1,000 fine im- 
posed for abuse of a referee 
earlier this season and a fresh 
charge of allegedly abusing 
an official during Salford's 
home defeat by Leeds two 
weeks ago. But he insisted 
yesterday: “I will still be In 
charge of Salford on Sunday 
morning " 

Mick Cassidy, a former 
Wigan team-mate of Gregory, 
is also in the dock after the 
incident in Wigan’s defeat by 
Leeds last Friday which 


forced Leeds's Adrian Morley 
to leave the field with a cut 
eye. Cassidy was placed on 
report rather than seat off be- 
cause none oT the three match 
officials had a good view of 
the tackle, and the RFL's op- 
erational board ruled yester- 
day that he had a case to 
answer. 

Moriey, who had himself 
been reported for the first 
tackle of the match which 
ended the Wigan hooker Rob- 
bie McCormack's Involve- 
ment. has been cleared. Mc- 
Cormack will be available for 
this weekend's fixtures, hav- 
ing been cleared of concus- 
sion, but Wigan's Australian 
centre Danny Moore faces at 
least four weeks out with a 
knee injury. 

Two more Australians, 
Mark Carroll of the London 
Broncos and St Helens’s 
Damien Smith, will return 
home at the end of the season. 


Slater to be 
flown in from 
Australia for 
Lord’s final 

D erbyshire are to fly 

Michael Slater back to 
from a training camp in Aus- 
tralia only 24 hours before the 
NatWest final after his 
country refused him permis- 
sion to miss a pre-Common- 
wealth Gaines get-together. 

The county said they were 
annoyed by the Australian 
Cricket Board's “appalling" 
communication, which until 
last week had left the batsman 
and themselves unaware he 
was required to attend the 
camp on September 2-3. 

Slater has not been chosen 
for the Games squad and Der- 
byshire had asked for him to 
be given special dispensation 
so he can face Lancashire at 
Lord's on September 5. 

Australia’s Test players 
were yesterday reassured 
that their tour of Pakistan, 
due to start next month, in- 
volved no security risk de- 
spite the missile strikes by 
the United States on neigh- 
bouring Af ghanistan. 

“The tension is between 
America and Afghanistan. 
Pakistan is not involved in it 
and there is complete peace." 
said Rafi Na seem, a Pakistan 
Cricket Board official. “We 
expect the tension will defuse 
in a couple of weeks and the 
Australian players should go 
ahead with the tour." 

Ad Australian foreign office 
spokesman said the situation 
In tbe area was being 
reviewed daily but the current 
advice was to defer all non- 
essential travel to Pakistan. 

However. Australia’s team 
manager Steve Bernard, 
while reiterating that per- 
sonal safety was paramount, 
said it was unlikely the tour 
would be called off. 

The Australians are due to 
play three Tests and three one- 
day games in Pakistan sepa- 
rated by a mini-World Cup 
tournament in Bangladesh. 

The England and Wales 
Cricket Board have negotiated 
a three-year television con- 
tract with the Australian 
channel Seven Network to 
show the 2001 Ashes Test 
series as well as the one-day 
Internationals. English 
County Championship 
matches and one-day competi- 
tions are included in the deaL 
Nottinghamshire and their 
bowling coach Eddie Hem- 
mings, the former England 
off-spinner, parted company 
yesterday by mutual consent 


Sri Lankans run 
into Test form 


T HE Sri Lankan batsman 
Cbandika Hathuru- 
singhe pressed his claim 
for a place in this week's Test 
team to face England at The 
Oval with an unbeaten cen- 
tury against Hampshire at 
Southampton yesterday. He 
made 106 not out and Mahela 
Jayawardene hit 90 as the Sri 
Lankans reached their target 
of 309 with 17 balls and five 
wickets to spare. 

Hampshire had declared at 
347 for eight and the tourists 
at 39 for four, among them 
Russel Arnold, as Hamp- 
shire’s inexperienced pair 
Alex Morris and Simon Fran- 
cis opened the bowling. Then 
Robin Smith forfeited Hamp- 
shire’s second innings, leav- 
ing the Sri Lankans 82 overs 
to reach the target 
Arnold was out quickly 
again, his second duck in 75 


minutes and nine balls -The 
Sri I^uikans soon recovered, 
with Jayasuriya at last find- 
ing form in a fluent 40 which 
included eight fours. But the 
m^jor partnership of the In- 
nings was provided by 
Jayawardene and Hathuru- 
singhe. who put on 108 for the 
third wicket in 28 overs. 

Tbe England women safely 
negotiated the final sessions 
of the final Test in Worcester 
to secure the draw and ensure 
the Test series against Aus- 
tralia ended in stalemate. 

After some ferocious hit- 
ting from the left-handed Ka- 
ren Rolton for 176 not out off 
236 halls. Australia declared 
their first innings at 427 for 
four, 184 ahead. With four 
hours left England, despite 
the early loss of the prolific 
Jan Brittfn. survived with 
some ease at 190 for six. 


Scoreboard 


Tour match 

HAMPSHtRC * SHI LANKANS 

5/1 Lankans won bv 


wkAftts. 


kmb>B> | overnight 3*7-8] 

A C Morris no* out - 3* 

Ft J M B ru riot out 0 

Extras Ib2. Ib3. nbio) — IS 

Total tier a itac. IDS ewers) 341 

DUMA bates H G Francis 
BoarEnge Pustipakumera 4-0-13-0. Wflcfc- 
ramasingho 21-0-53-2 VUIavaray&n 
21-5-54-1 ; Hathiirusinghe 11-2-39-0: 
BaiuJaraUi&kja 10-3-26-0. Chantiina 
11-1-03-0: Jayasuriya 14-3-43-* DPM 
Jayawardene 7-1-37-0; Arnold 4-3-4-1: 
TlHakoralne 2-0-10-0. 

SRI LANKANS Hrst habR 

- S T Jayasuriya cJimosb Francis .... 11 

R P Arnold t James 0 Morris — 0 

DPU Jayawardene c Kendall 

fa Francis 3 

HPHnekeretneeKeBdib Morris — B 

UDU Chondona noe out ..... ..... 10 

u C Haituiruslnghe not out ..... .... T 
Extras fB>3) s 

Total (lor 4 dec, 13 overt) 3S 

' ■ ■«*» 1. 6, 31 . 31 . 

dw ■■ amt tP W Jayawordena. MLCN 
BandsTHtHakr. G P Wlckremaalnoto, K R 
Pushpakimara. M vmavarayen. 

BmaRni Moms 6-1-15 3. Francis 
6-3-31-2. 

HAMPSHIRE^ Sac and Innings forfeited. 

SRI L RMKAHS 


"S T Jayasuriya c Keeeh b James .... 40 

R P Arnold tow t> Morris . O 

□ PM Jayawardene c Mam b F renew ao 

U C Haiti unwMBhe not Dill ...... 108 

H P THiekerama c Kaech b Francis _ 23 
UDU Chanda na c Kendall a White _ 34 

G P Wtekremaslngha not out . . O 

Extras (04. IbZ. nb8) .14 

Total (lor S. 70. T overs) 300 

NIoC wtcfcetaflL 70. 178. 348.304. 

DM not bate tR W Jayawardena. MLCN 
Bandoralftake. K R Puthpakumon. u 
VIHevarayen. 

Boefaty Morria 12-2-03-1: Francis 
15-1—4 7-3: Ma»cnreiVtes 74-3-66-0: 

Jamas 30-3-78-1; Maru 17-4-S3-0; White 
1.1—1— 4-1. 

UowItmi j Bsldewane am n MMlandor 


Third Women’s Teat 

ENGLAND V AUSTRALIA 

Worcester: Match drawn. 

ENGLAND: Firs! Innings 243 (J Brtttm 7Z 
Fttrparric* 4-100) 

AUSTRALIA 

Writ In o Mga (ovarmgnc 278-1) 

*B Clary c Daniels 0 Smithies . 134 

K notion rtolom 178 

M Jonea c Connor u Col Iyer 11 

B Catver c Edwoids b Daniels 28 

Extras (W. 1013. wZ nl»2l 28 

Total (lor 4 dec. 103 2 overs) 427 

PafloEwfcfce t M 127.301. 323. 427. 
P wlmi Pearson B-0-29-0; Taylor 

15- 0-84-0; Edwards 9-3-33-0. Redleam 
6-0-29-0; Smithies 37-3-83-2: Collyar 

16- 0-69-1 : Reynard 18-4-50-0; Connor 
3-0-30-0; Darnels 2JJ-0-0-1 . 


. 87 

... 8 

. - 38 
.. 32 
— » 

.... IT 
... O 
. .. 8 

3 

- . ISO 


C Edwards c Catver o Fahey 

J B/itdn o FltzpsPK* 

B Daniels e Broadbonl b Clark 

•K Smithies c Catver t> Fahey 

C Connor D Fltzpatrldc . 

tJ Casser not out 

M Reynard c Price b FttzoatriCk .. . 

6 CoWyer nor out 

Extras tbl. 1031 


Total (tor & 74 overs; 

Ron: 21. 111. 163. 166. 170. 174. 

Bm efi nm Fitzpatrick 37-9-6B-3; Calvar 
13-5-37-0. Magna 7-V-34 ~0. nation 
4-1— n-O; FrankHn 6-4-10-0; Fahey 
13-4-37-2; ClaiL 2-0-10-1. 

Minor Counties 
Championship 

Aldertey BSgee No play, match drawn. 
Cheshire (5pts) v S hr ops (5). Bsacona 
nakfc Lines 219. Bucks 220-4 Bucks (16) 
M Lines (51 by six wlcfcals. IHHiIvivTi 
B erks 236-4 Oxon 128-9. Berks (5) drew 
with Oran (S) HwtNn t Haris 288-3. 
Cam Os 225-9 Herts (7) draw with Camha 
(&). JasmMMli Northumberland 1T9-B and 
124-5. Cumberland first Innings forfaited 
and 268 Non Cumberland (IB) bt Cumber- 
land 13) by 35 runs Loelu State 222-8 (L 
Pouer Mi Beds 145-3. Slate 15) drew with 
Bads IS) lawi i kmra Wafas 81. Hereford 
93-1. Hereford I IB) bt Wales (5) by nine 
wickets ■MduniuRi Norfolk 11B-7 and 
UTS. Suffolk first innings fbrtated and 
261-8' SuBotv 13) draw with Norfolk lOK 
Trura Devon 199-5 and SO-tL Cornwall 
30-0 and 200-7 (C p unto Wnat. Cornwall 
(IBpO) M Devon [?J Dy ttwoo wickets 
W Mteu r y. Dorset 15a Wilts 15S-4 Wilts 
(Iff/ W Dorsal ISl by el* wickets 
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Hasselbaink strikes decisive blow 


Premiership: Leeds United 1 Blackburn Rovers 0 


Leeds hustle to victory 


kick out of 
rural Ireland 


Davfd Lacey 


T HE defences of 
Leeds United and 
Blackburn Rovers 
hung so loose last 
night that It was a 
wonder the Elland Road 
crowd did not see a netfuls of 
goals after Jimmy Floyd Has- 
selbaink had given Leeds an 
early lead. But chances were 
missed and saves were made 
as an untidy match struggled 
to keep a recognisable shape. 

Neither dub appears likely 
to win the Premiership this 
season but at least they bave 
stronger pretensions than 
most After all, Leeds were 
the last dub to win the old 
First Division and Blackburn 
were the only team to break 
Manchester United’s bold on 
the Premiership until 
Arsenal did the Double. 
Blackburn needed to get 

Leeds out of their system, 
having conceded eight goals 
a gains t them last season in 
losing 4-3 at home and 4-0 
away. With Kevin Davies, 
their £7.25 million signing 
from Southampton, partner- 
ing the prolific Chris Sutton 
up front the potential for 
goals was certainly there. 

Roy Hodgson’s t eam, more- 
over, made the more positive 
start with the first Upswinging 

comer from Jason Wllccoc 
causing problems as early as 
the fourth minute. The 
chance fell to Sutton but his 
shot lacked power and Nigel 
Martyn was not troubled. 

So much rested on the 
shifts of power in miriflaM 
where David Hopkin and Alf- 
Ihge Haaland confronted Tim 
Sherwood and Garry Flit- 
croft Once the Leeds pair 
began to take a grip on the 
game, Blackburn’s defence 
quickly came under pressure. 

Three times between the 
12th and 15th minutes Leeds 
might have gone ahead. Lee 
Bowyer, quick to seize on a 
loose bhll, saw John Filan tip 
over his rising shot Then 
Clyde WUnhard, the Dutch 
replacement for Rod Wallace, 




Lawrence Donegan 


T ECBj 
autl 
ton) 
cept 


Opening salvo . . . Jimmy Floyd Hasselbaink, of Leeds, shoots hard and low past John Filan to score the only goal last night after 18 minutes alexuvesey 


had a shot deflected wide by 
Stephane Henchoz before see- 
ing another skim the bar. 

For Leeds the signs were 
encouraging, for Blackburn 
ominous, and it was not long 
before the portents proved 
correct After 18 minutes Has- 


selbaink burst out of a clutch 
of defenders, exchanged 
passes with Wijrihard, and 
drove a low shot through Fi- 
lan’s half-attempt at a save. 

The seven-goal pnl p va ganTa 
when the teams met at Ewood 
Park nearly a year ago had not 


been notable for efficient de- 
fending. Neither side looked 
sa f e at the back last ni ght , 
either, and Blackburn all but 
drew level midway through 
foe first half when Robert Mo- 
lenaar sliced a centre from Sut- 
ton against his own bar. Cat 



lum Davidson driving the 
rebound info the side-netting. 

A clever piece of football by 
Sutton deserved to bring the 
scores level on the half-hour. 
Having laid the ball out to 
Wilcox on the left he moved 
Into position for a well-deliv- 
ered return but found that 
Davies bad the same idea. 

Leeds were lucky the two 
strikers impeded each other 
and when soon afterwards 
Davidson and Sebastian 
Perez, Blackburn’s £3 million 
Frenchman from Bastia. went 
for the same cross at the Car 
post it seemed a few introduc- 
tions were called for. 

Yet Blackburn were far 
from out of the game. More 
Intelligent play by Sutton, 
holding the ball under pres- 
sure after meeting Wilcox’s 
crass and then sending in 
Sherwood to his right, might 
have brought a goal had the 
latter not fluffed his shot 

Leeds still looked the more 
incisive near goal. Seven min- 
utes into the second half a 
shrewdly weighted pass from 


Harry Kewell sent Haaland 
dear ppaldB, but Filan’s 
alertness in leaving his line to 
block the danger. 

Again they bad chances to 
get back Into the contest, in 
the 57th minute a smart 
header from Perez, after a 
corner had been half-clear ed, 
caught Martyn off his line 
and the Leeds goalkeeper did 
well to tip the ball over. An- 
other corner and Davies, left 
unmarked in front of goal, 
merely glanced his header 
wide. 

While Leeds looked the 
likely winners the narrowness 
of their lead and the brittleness 
of their defending demanded 
more goals. On the hour only 
Jeff Emma’s hinge to deflect a 
Hopkin diet wide denied them 
after Wijnhard headed down 
Ian Harte's centre. 

Ittdt IhM Martyn; Wthm. 

Moienaar, Radaba. Harta; Hopkin, 
Bowyer. Haaland. Kewell; Wijnhard. 
HassolbaJnk. 

manktii— Hq» i (*-*-0: Rian; Kenna. 
Peacock, Henchoz. Davidson: Perez. 
Sherwood, Plltcrott, Wilcox (Dehlin. 
79m In); Davies (Qallacner, 79). Sutton. 

U sd era a; D Gall sober (Banbury). 


great American 

author George Plimp- 
ton Invented the con- 
cept of participatory 
sports writing 30 years ago. 
ending himself as the in- 
ggnu amateur, he went off and 
played (bad) golf on the US 
PGA tour, fought a (bloody) 

three rounds against the light- 
heavyweight champion 
Archie Moore and was a (terri- 
ble) temporary quarterback 
for the De triot Lions. He then 
went home and wrote bril- 
liant, hugely successful books 
based on his experiences. 

I thought enviously about 
Plimpton's literary reputation 
(and bank balance) on Sunday 
afternoon as 1 stood up to my 
ankles in mud in a field in 
KHlygordon, County Donegal, 
waiting for the referee to blow 
the whistle which would begin 
my career as a Gaelic foot- 
baller or, as they say in these 
parts, “aGAAman”. 

Five minutes earlier the 

team manager T.inm fflwry 

threw me the blood-red shirt 
ofNaomh (Saint) Michedls 
GAAclub In the dressing- 
room and said: “You’re the 
full-forward.” 

“Where’s that?” I thought to 
myself. I asked a team-mate on 
the way to the pitch. “It’s abit 
like centre-forward in soccer, 
only you get kicked a lot 
more." he laughed. 

I felt sick, and the first sight- 
ing of my marker did not help. 
Seamus MacNairn, a fork-lift 
driverftom the village of Don- 
kineely in the south of the 
county, was a bride out-house 
of a man, with black hair and 
huge hands. He was wearing 
surgical white gloves and the 
kind of glare I imagine bears 
use to paralyse lunch before 
they tuck in. My very awn 
Archie Moore. 

“Afternoon,” I said. 

“Is It?” Seamus replied. 

The County Donegal Gaelic 
Athletic Association Interme- 
diate (Reserves) Champion- 
ship quarter-final between 
Naomh Michedls and Naomh 
Ultan was the culmination of 
months spent carefully dis- 
mantling the inevitable barri- 
ers which greet any new 
arrival to a small village. 

Playing Gaelic offers file best 
route to acceptance for a 
stranger in places like Crees- 
k>ugh and Dnnfanaghy, the two 
villages which make up the 
parish of St Michael's, because 
of its place in the community. 


In foot It is impossible to 
overestimate the importance 
of Gaelic football In rural Ire- 
land. It keeps the men and 
women ofthe parish fit. It 
keeps them oat of the pub 
(well, nott always). It is a con- 
duit for raising fands for com- 
munity projects, it is a kernel 
of much ofthe conversation in 
the village shop and it is the 
principal source of commu- 
nity pride. 

Even when played at the 
lowliest level. It Is a magnifi- 
cent sport test and rugged, 
with the emphasis on rugged. 

Pictures ofthe great Naomh 
Mlche&l’s, teams of the past 
adorn the- dressing-room wall 
at our home ground. X noticed 
them as I was heading for the 
bathroom to throw up at the 
end of my first training ses- 
sion. They look fit and skilful 
and fearsome. 

lam none of these things. 
But the scourge of emigration 
stffi hurts Donegal and able- 
bodied mb n under the age of 40 
are in shoirt supply- At the end 

of my sixth training session 
fiie club secretary Moses Al- 
corn suggrated that 1 might as 
well be registered for the 
team 

"We need your name and 
address; fair insurance pur- 
poses, like,” he saW, grinning. 
Injuries are commonplace in 
Gaelic football like speaking 
French is commonplace on the 
streets ofparls. At my first 
game as a spectator, the two 
umpires amded up punching 
seven belli* out of each other. 

“And another fifing, ’’Moses 
sakL “What’s your name In 
Irish? I n»ed it for the registra- 
tion form.”* 

It took me three days, a visit 
to the llhmry and much dis- 
cussion in file village pub. The 
Corncu tier’s Rest, to find the 
answer: LiabhrasODuingin 
(pronounced Lou-rish OT> lo- 
gin). Pretty, Isn't it? I wish I 
could say the same for Labb- 
ras O’Duhngin’s performance 
against Seamus MacNairn 

and his team-mates. 


W IHEN the referee 
blew his whistle, 
sickness gave way 
to pride and 

dreams ga ve way to reality. I 
touched fine ball five times, fell 
over seven times and did not 
score a point (unheard oL 
apparently’, far a fall-for- 
ward). One: consolation was 
that Seamus was a lot friend- 
lier than h-e looked. He el- 
bowed me Jin the face only 
twice. 

The result? Naomh 
Micheal’s 1.-2 (five points), 
Naomh Ultan 4-14 (26 points). 

I asked Moses afterwards 
how I had played. “I would say 
you were. ..’’He paused for 
half a minute to find the right 
word. “Keem. That’s it You 
were keen.” 

Keen? Even George Plimp- 
ton was better than “keen”. 



The male eye, 
confronted 
with a 
woman’s 
face, thinks, 
"Do I fancy 
her?” The 
female eye 
asks, “Where 
does she get 
her hair 
done?” Who 
has decided 
that women’s 
appearance 
is important 
and men’s 
is not? 

Linda Grant 

G2p7 


Guardian Crossword No 21,362 

Set by Gemini 



Across 


1 As Jock would say, ft’s rfcht 
forty (6) 

S With surface water motorway 
route is slippery (8) 

9 The SAS go determined to 
release prisoners (8) 

10 Time for maximum strike 
action? (fi) 

11 Near blue tape, crude end 
obscene (12) 

IS Small addition to livestock (4) 

14 Partner seeks opportunity to 
conclude board meeting (8) 

17 Rent reduction? Eyewash! (8) 

18 A sound steeper, onceover 
(4) 

20 He improvised whan cast on 
the rocks (12) 

23 Pofish, orpofish off? {8} 

24 Post-match damage leads to 
decterve court action (8) 


25 Right backs bound for 
Reading (8) 

26 Queen's favourite town (8) 

Down 


2 Shout for grub! (4) 

3 His prize winnings the and-afi 
for Spooner's ardent gambler 
(3-6) 

4 Concern over road rage 
budding (6) 

5 Nobbles girl outside-right (15) 

6 it adorns moulding of an 
arched ceding (8) 

7 The Informal thank-you letter 
(5) 

8 Minister with joy proclaims 
the Divine message (10) 

12 To slim down is current policy 
OP) 

19 Went Ske the wind /n close 
run?lndeedl(B) 

16 Trees veil the river Wear (B) 



crossword solution ai .am 


19 Worth reaefing — gripping 
yam (6) 

21 By impBcatkm it's al dead 
wood (5) 

22 Market town (4) 


Solution tounomow 


TT Stuck? Then can our sokiDons few 
on 0891 338 2238. Calls oost 50p 
per irinuta at all times. Servfea aup- 
pted by ATS 
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